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CHAPTBK I 

A Search for “the Real Japan’^ 


“The little sum of my experience 
Remains the sole contrivance I produce . . 

ELINOR WYLIE 


T 

JLhe Buddhist festival of the dead was ending with a 
weird but decorous revel, the 0-Bon dance. Midnight was 
closing in upon the temple grove as the dancers, worn 
with three days of worship and merrymaking, ceased 
their posturing and the clamor of drums and flutes lapsed 
into silence. It was my first sight of this midsummer fes- 
tival, and reluctantly I followed my companions from 
the grove. We took the short way home that led us through 
the grounds of the Rinnoji Monastery, through a garden 
that looked mysterious in the moonlight and a little with- 
drawn, as though it resented intruders during these quiet 
hours, after giving of itself so generously to the day. 

There was the soimd of water falling over rocks, and 
we could hear the monks’ voices in the temple chanting 
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sutras. The lower garden lay in darkness, but the shad- 
ows sparkled with tiny points of light as the fireflies wove 
their way in and out of an elaborate ballet. It was so 
warm that the lattices had been pushed back, and in one 
of the rooms I saw a young monk seated at a low table, 
bending over his work. Light from a standing lantern fell 
upon his shaven head and intent face, and I could imag- 
ine the miracle of calligraphy — the Lotus Sutra perhaps 
— that was taking shape under his writing brush. 

The scene was perfect; it was natural; not staged for 
eager tourists, as we had come upon it quite by chance; 
and I had a strong intuitive feeling that what I had been 
seeking since my arrival lay close at hand — a glimpse 
of “the real Japan.” Rashly I drew closer, walking softly 
across the grass. 

At that instant the temple bell boomed out the hour of 
midnight in long deliberate strokes that seemed to draw 
the new day from the old. It filled the night, drowning my 
footsteps and another sound as well, the rapid click-clack 
of the typewriter on which the monk was writing, using 
all of his fingers in the touch system. 

It was a bitter blow, but what a paradox! Then and 
there I abandoned my search for “the real Japan,” re- 
alizing in a flash that I had never heard an old resident 
use the phrase, and when approached by tourists on the 
subject, his expression had been blank and his replies 
both vague and contradictory. He knew, of course, that 
“the real Japan,” if such a thing existed, was everywhere 
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and nowhere and far too elusive to be captured out of 
hand, pinned down and classified. But any country at 
once so mystifying and so banal must be rich in para- 
doxes, so why not turn this sad anticlimax to some account 
as an amusing one, the first of a collection? No sooner had 
the idea taken shape than its practical advantages were 
obvious. 

I had been in Japan just long enough to know that 
most people wei'e the slaves of their hobbies ; that a pas- 
sion for Chinese snuff bottles or ivory netsuke kept their 
victims in a continual agony of frustration or perennial 
bankruptcy; valuable collections required constant care, 
and special cabinets with wrought iron clasps and velvet- 
lined compartments to house them. But paradoxes were 
to be had for the looking, they could be stowed in one’s 
memory, and needed nothing more than to be taken out 
occasionally and viewed with a new perspective. 

For years now, I have been diligently collecting them, 
spurred on, I suspect, by the secret hope that if enough 
paradoxes could be laid out end to end, the sum total of 
them all might be that ephemeral thing we are still seek- 
ing — the real Japan. 

2 

Going over my collection one hot summer afternoon, I 
turned up one of my old favorites, a stilted Japanese ac- 
count of Princess Yori’s birth in 1931. She was the Em- 
peror’s fourth daughter, and at the time there was a good 
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deal of unrest resulting from the death struggle of tlie po- 
litical parties with the military for supreme power, and 
the birth of a male heir to the throne was of vital impor- 
tance. It was said to be the only thing that would save the 
country from a military dictatorship set up in Tokyo and 
the forced retirement of the Emperor to Kyoto, as the spir- 
itual ruler of Japan. 

During the Empress’s pregnancy every imaginable 
precaution had been taken to ensure the birth of a prince. 
The shrine of Suilengo-sama had been crowded with ear- 
nest suppliants and piled high with votive offerings. The 
most prominent midwives had been called in, soothsayers 
consulted, and according to the latter, the baby was sure 
to be a boy. 

When the Day dawned, so ran the account, the decora- 
tions in Her Majesty’s apartment were all changed and 
she was moved to a white bed, while men of the imperial 
household howled at the top of their voices to drive off 
evil spirits. She lay there ill at ease because in the same 
room were all the priests summoned to attend the birth, 
itinerant monks from mountain temples, whose prayers 
were so potent that they would reach the Buddhas of the 
Three Worlds, while a continuous stream of messengers 
trotted in and out with orders for sutras to be said in all 
the Tokyo temples. 

As prescribed by ritual, ladies-in-waiting stood behind 
a screen on the east side of the bed, and on the west lay 
the imperial substitutes, clothed like the Empress to de- 
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ceive the wicked spirits and divert their attention from 
the mother and her new-born child. On the south side 
there were more priests, selected for their extreme ugli- 
ness, who groaned and cursed until they were hoarse. 
They were assisted by twenty archers who twanged their 
bowstrings to drive off devils bent on harm. 

The space between them and the bed on which the Em- 
press lay was very narrow, and she complained that the 
room was a little crowded, that the noise added to her 
discomfort. It was a pity, the Japanese narrator con- 
ceded, but it could not be helped. 

As her hour approached, court physicians with white 
gowns over medieval court costumes, drew on thin rub- 
ber gloves and forced their way to the bedside while all 
the priests and courtiers covered their heads with rice 
flour. Nurses appeared in white caps and modern uni- 
forms, inching the delivery table forward with diSiculty. 
Others brought in the “sleep-giving device and other 
modern means of efficacy.” In such a fashion did the 
Empress, during the Era of Enlightenment, Showa Six 
(1931), give birth to an imperial princess who, we heard 
much later, was born a deaf mute. 

Before the clashing bells in the newsboys’ hands or the 
sound of cannon fire made the news known in Tokyo, it 
had been broadcast through the empire on the first na- 
tional hookup. The Minister of Communications had the 
signal honor of announcing the birth of the heaven-born. 
Clad in ancient court dress he stepped to the microphone. 
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and in a perfect cascade of honorifics, bade all loyal sons 
of Nippon rejoice at the birth of an imperial prince. At 
the same time, the press was lamenting the arrival of an- 
other girl. This resulted in a good deal of confusion. Tra- 
ditional celebrations for a crown prince were hastily 
called off, and the women murmured their sympathy for 
the Empress. “It is pitiful,” they said sadly. “She must 
try again next year.” 

Meanwhile a deputation of bewildered court officials 
had called upon the Minister of Communications for an 
explanation. Had he been misinformed? Did he not know 
that the royal infant was but another girl? 

His Excellency, the article went on to say, faced his in- 
quisitors with complete composure. Certainly, he said, it 
was well known to him that the baby was but one more 
daughter. He also knew that the whole empire was united 
in prayers for a son, and he could not bring himself to 
profane the most important Japanese invention — the 
radio — by broadcasting bad news to a loyal people. 

The elder statesmen listened attentively to his expla- 
nation, and without exception expressed their entire ap- 
proval. They agreed that it was not only reasonable, but 
a fine example of Yamato Damashii, the ancient spirt of 
Japan that still flourished triumphant in spite of this on- 
set of Western barbarism. 

How amused we had been by such an unexpected de- 
nouement. How we had laughed, and discussed the effect 
on the American people had any cabinet member re- 
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sorted to this childish device to make them happy. But 
the Japanese had not shared our laughter; they had not 
been amused. In telling the people what they had wished 
to hear, the minister had acted strictly according to their 
rule of proper behavior. It is a rule that has developed 
certain estimable qualities in the Japanese: filial piety, 
of course, frugality, obedience and intense patriotism. 
But the abstraction that we know and value as truth does 
not appear in their code. In fact, there is no word for that 
precise thing in their language. Sometimes, in dealing 
with the West, Japan had found it advisable to conform 
to our inscrutable demand for accuracy; but it was not 
done on principle; it was never a question of right and 
wrong; merely a concession to expediency at the moment. 

3 

Though it is open season on paradoxes the year around, 
unquestionably the best time for htmting is in the sum- 
mer. Then the European colony has taken to the hills or 
seashore and the town belongs once more to the Japa- 
nese. The hour should he late afternoon, when Tokyo 
rolls up its bamboo shades, flings wide its lattices and re- 
laxes gratefully in the lengthening shadows after the 
long hot day. 

As I put the clipping away, the pictures it evoked — 
harassed doctors maneuvering their “modern means of 
efiBcacy” through the mad pandemonium, and a cabinet 
minister demonstrating Japanese “sincerity” at the mi- 
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crophone — reminded me that I needed new additions to 
my collection. It had aroused the collector’s urge and 
would presently lure me from the shade of a quiet gar- 
den into the steaming, noisy town. 

From my vantage point on a hus I looked down into 
the limousine of an ambassador extraordinary who was 
figuring prominently in the press at tliat time. I recog- 
nized the cruel, clever face with its air of supreme so- 
phistication, and the eyeglass on its broad black ribbon. 
He was in Tokyo, the paper had said, to advise the new 
Foreign Minister on affairs of state; he was a scholar of 
note with degrees from Cambridge and Heidelberg, a 
good linguist and a cosmopolitan, both of which are rare 
in Japanese. I had heard elsewhere that he was the type 
of diplomat who had won Japan first honors in the art of 
polite deception, and I could see for myself that he was 
a man of sound common sense as well. His frock coat, 
striped trousers and white waistcoat, folded with care, lay 
on the seat beside him near a handsome attache case; his 
socks, well-polished shoes and gold-headed cane rode in 
front with the chauffeur. He still wore his high silk hat, a 
G-string, his monocle and, strangely enough, his air of 
sophistication. 

While we waited at the crossing I amused myself by 
picturing his arrival at the Foreign Office. Would he trot 
past the guards and lounging messengers just as he was, 
with his chauffeur bearing the sartorial spare parts at a 
respectful six paces to the rear? Or would he park in the 
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porte cochere, pull down the shades and dress in his car 
like any proletarian on a Fourth of July picnic? What- 
ever he did — here the green light flashed and his car 
sped out of sight — he would carry it off with an air, in 
a manner befitting such an extraordinary ambassador. 

4 

At Hibiya Park we halted again, facing a thin line of 
police. Western civilization, represented by our rickety 
motor bus, drew up obediently with screeching brakes to 
give a gold encrusted shrine drawn by white oxen the 
right of way. It contained an elbow joint of Gautama 
Buddha, my neighbor explained in awestruck tones, and 
pointed to its escort of East Indians who seemed to be 
floating along above the hot pavement in their pastel- 
colored robes of gauze. Next came a group of priests, 
gorgeous in scarlet, green and gold, wearing tiny horse- 
hair hats. Time stepped back two hundred years when 
they raised the conch shells to their lips, and the shrill 
discord of modern Tokyo was engulfed in a deep moan- 
ing roar. 

Close on the heels of their high lacquered clogs fol- 
lowed a rearguard of Japanese schoolgirls in middy 
blouses and serge skirts, their gold teeth and spectacles 
flashing in the sunlight. They straggled by in a thick cloud 
of dust scuffed up by their ill-fitting shoes, and their 
voices rose dutifully above the dwindling bellow of the 
conch shells in a familiar refrain. 
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“Buddha loves me, this I know, 

For the Sutras tell me so!” 

For a moment I failed to recognize the hymn, although 
I had frequently heard errand boys singing Suwanee 
Gawa or Orudo Buracku Joe and been solemnly assured 
that they were old Japanese folk songs. The homely air, 
raised now in Buddha’s praise, made me think of the 
time a friend of mine had arrived at Kyoto with a moun- 
tain of hand luggage, and looked about in vain for a 
taxi. 

“Where are they all,” she had asked the porter. “Is it 
a national holiday, or what?” 

“No holiday,” he told her. “Only the annual baseball 
game between the Buddhists and Catholics, but it’s taken 
every car in town to the stadium.” 

5 

Without warning, a heavy shower descended from a 
tiny, frivolous looking cloud, the yudachi that falls de- 
pendably on summer afternoons to lay the dust and clear 
the crowded streets. As the first drops smacked softly on 
the pavement, everyone fled for cover except the occa- 
sional Japanese in native dress who took the hem of his 
kimono and tucked it in his belt, proceeding bare-shanked 
about his affairs. 

A secondhand bookstore not only provided me with 
shelter but offered as well a diverting hour among its 
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waifs and strays. Those prodigals of the book world have 
an unfailing attraction that their conventional brethren, 
making routine departures from library shelves, woe- 
fully lack. The same element of chance that brought them 
to this remote haven seemed to have had a hand in their 
arrangement there, as a Japanese bookseller is obliged 
to group his foreign books according to the one word he 
may recognize in their titles, and it makes for strange 
bedfellows sometimes. 

Running my eyes along the shelves, I saw that they 
were, for once, painfully correct except The Dance of 
Life by Havelock Ellis which stood cheek by jowl with 
Arthur Murray’s Art of the Dance; and Vera Brittain’s 
Testament of Youth did not seem at ease between two 
copies of the St. James Bible. 

The shop owner was sound asleep, squatting crossleg- 
ged on a cushion, and I had the place to myself except 
for a shabby, half-starved student who was scowling ear- 
nestly at something he had found in a book of English 
verse. He was probably too poor to own his textbooks 
and, like many others, was obliged to do his studying in 
the dark little bookstores that eked out a precarious ex- 
istence in the shadow of Tokyo’s universities. I wondered 
what he was mouthing so determinedly, when he looked 
up and closed the book with a sigh. 

^‘^Rady,” he said suddenly. ^‘Madame, kind to inform 
why came you to Japan and whence, America? America 
is strong; America is rich. What wish she with Japan, 
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so small, so poor, but rich indeed in art, the spirit that 
America is the — narikin . . 

He tried it out in Japanese tentatively, hoping it might 
bring the English word to mind, and his eye had the look 
of cataleptic blankness that goes with an effort of mem- 
ory. So I came to his rescue. 

“Upstart,” I prompted. 

“Sank you, sank you,” he muttered in a hurried aside 
before assuming his public speaker’s voice again. “Amer- 
ica the upstart nation do not understand. But wait. One 
day hence Japan’s gurorious, undefeated army will teach 
money-mad neighbor — neighbor . . 

This time I let him flounder, as I had had about enough. 
His dull Mongoloid features and bullet head showed all 
too plainly the type of soldier he would be, fed on a na- 
tional grievance, given a weapon and told to go ahead. 
As I rose and turned away he hastily abandoned the 
speech he had memorized for some such occasion, 
snatched up the book of verse and held it out to me. 

“Rady, madame. Purease not to stood up and went 
away,” he pleaded. “Assist me to my study very difficult. 
I do not understand. Teach to me the Japanese.” 

Frankly curious I took the book, and was moved to 
something like sympathy for this unsavory victim of Ja- 
pan’s educational system when I read: 

“Go and catch a falling star, 

Get with child a mandrake root.” 
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A row of agitated ideographs followed the last line and 
I would have given much to know what the Japanese 
translator made of it. I had heard it claimed in all seri- 
ousness that their translations of Shakespeare’s plays 
were a great improvement on the originals, but an at- 
tempt to confine Donne’s wild magnificence in a sparse, 
inflexible language like Japanese required even greater 
hardihood. 

“Tell me where all past years are. 

Or who cleft the devil’s foot,” 

No wonder the wretched boy had been defeated by such 
an assignment, and I thought of Lafcadio Hearn’s remark 
in his Diary of a Teacher that it was a real hardship for 
youths nourished on a diet of fish and rice to digest the 
culture of meat-eating people. 

“Teach me to hear mermaids’ singing, 

Or to keep off envy’s stinging,” 

Why, I could not make sense of the simplest line in 
Japanese — not my brand of Japanese. Aghast at my 
predicament, I read the verse through slowly, putting off 
the moment when I must say something to the student 
who stood there, eyeing me hopefully as he wiped his 
nose on the back of his hand. 

“And find 
"What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind.” 
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I drew a long breath. “It is indeed a perplexing sub- 
ject,” I assured him rapidly in English. “You must be 
very erudite to have been given a poem replete with eso- 
teric allusions that only a scholar like your professor 
could interpret it adequately. Sayonara,” I said hastily. 
“Good-bye,” and beat an ignoble reti'eat during the in- 
evitable moment of mental paralysis that surprise in- 
flicts on a Japanese. 

The rain was over and once more the sky was luminous 
where the cloud had passed. It had cleared away the hov- 
ering dust clouds, polished the leaves of the plane trees, 
so at every stir of air they showed a flash of silver-green ; 
it had also brought to new and potent life the odor of 
burnt fish, bad sanitation, woodsmoke and incense, the 
strong compounded flavor of the country and its toil- 
ridden people. 

Life and motion had returned to the streets. I narrowly 
avoided head-on collisions with scampering, naked ba- 
bies, and picked my way through a group of women who 
had squatted informally on the narrow pavement to gos- 
sip over the heads of their nursing babies. 

An old vendor of windbells appeared from some tem- 
porary refuge pushing a handcart hung with bits of col- 
ored glass, moving everywhere to the cool sound of elfin 
chimes. I passed wooden tubs drawn out to the sidewalk 
with grandmother or grandfather inside, as much at home 
apparently as Diogenes. Reluctant to forego their privi- 
leged first turn at the family bath and unwilling to miss 
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anything, they sat there soaking and chatting affably with 
friends through a shifting cloud of steam. 

In that hour between the lights, those details contrib- 
uting to the peculiar character of the Japanese seemed to 
stand out with arresting clarity and a new significance. 

They emphasized the wide gulf extending between 
them and our own people, who though mentally diffuse, 
conceal their inherent lives behind four walls. Why wan- 
der so far a-field in my quest, I thought, when the most 
striking paradox of all was the Japanese himself? Intel- 
lectually so secretive that his facial expression and spoken 
words masked rather than expressed his thoughts, he lived 
most of his life out in the public highway with the inti- 
macies of existence heedlessly on display. 
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CHAPTEE II 

A Day of Rest 


'7 have never jound any companion so companionable 
as solitude.” thoebatj 


1 

. Gloving has always ranked high on my list of major 
calamities. My childhood was spread over almost every 
state in the Union, and we always arrived at our new post 
with nerves as ragged as the fringe on our old-fashioned 
bath towels, our particular treasures broken beyond re- 
pair, while the family atrocities, donations from more af- 
fluent relatives mostly, emerged from the barrels and 
boxes intact. We never seemed to acquire any sort of 
technique, which normally rewards all laborious repeti- 
tions, except the faculty for tossing aside all recollection 
of our ordeal with the bits of twine and excelsior, with 
the result that each move was no better than the last. 

By the time I arrived in Japan I was certain that any 
habitation, however unpleasant, was preferable to a 
move, especially in a country where everything works in 
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reverse, and is conducted in its wholly preposterous lan- 
guage. Nothing short of a Japanese Methodist landlord, 
determined to run my household on strictly Wesleyan 
principles, could have hounded me out of my settled 
abode and into a new one, or my amah into her Japanese 
shotgun wedding and her subsequent role of honest 
woman. 

But moving in Japan was really moving de luxe, and 
had any “old Japan hand” happened to mention the fact, 
I should have been saved much needless anxiety before I 
finally undertook the ordeal. No one told me that when 
I hired a truck — and those were the days before the 
army had taken them all — the driver would arrive be- 
fore dawn on the fatal day bringing friends to help 
him gather up all the odds and ends having no place of 
their own and tie them together in huge squares of col- 
ored cotton cloth. 

I was surprised to see the errand boys from the shops 
I had dealt with appear in clean coolie coats with their 
master’s crest stamped in red on the back. They had been 
given the day off to help me, they announced, a mute but 
effective protest against removing my patronage with my 
household. Soon, all the kozo from the shops in the new 
neighborhood arrived in equally brave array to ensure 
future business, though nothing so crude was mentioned 
or even implied. There was a good deal of bowing, com- 
pliments were exchanged, and each boy selected some 
breakable object he fancied to carry with him by hand. 
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The heavy pieces went in the truck, an incredible num- 
ber, fitted in with the greatest skill and care, and soon an 
impressive procession set out, with the truck in the lead, 
followed by two lines of acolytes mounted on bicycles, 
each bearing a lamp or a vase with an air of deep rever- 
ence. Occasionally one would dismount and fall out of 
line so that some passer-by might inspect whatever he had 
in his charge; its probable value would be discussed, the 
age, nationality and name of its owner furnished before 
they parted. They agreed ruefully that these foreign 
names were the devil and all to pronounce. 

Allowing for these slight social interludes, they were 
back in no time for another lot, and before I had believed 
it possible the old house was cleared of everything it con- 
tained, and a squad of charwomen, who must have been 
waiting offstage for their cue, swarmed in from the wings 
and took over. 

Transportation for myself and the livestock was pro- 
vided by the new landlord’s chauffeur, who drove up with 
his master’s limousine, an ancient, high-swung affair, and 
offered its use as a taxi. Seeing me demur, he assured me 
it was the custom, and anyway it was all right, he said, 
because his master was drunk. He was drunk every eve- 
ning, in fact, and could be counted upon to sleep it off ev- 
ery day; so the car was at my disposal at all times until 
nightfall brought its owner to life again. Oh yes, this ar- 
rangement had his master’s august approval as it saved 
him a chauffeur’s wages to spend on sake and geisha. He 
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was a very fine gentleman indeed, the chauffeur added 
admiringly, very fond of his wine and the ladies. 

Thus reassured, 1 stowed the dogs and the birds in the 
car and we drove with a flourish to find the new house 
humming with life and activity like some well-ordered 
hive. All the curtains were hung and the rugs were all 
down; some of the kozo were whisking furniture into 
place under the basilisk eye of Suzuki, the cook. Others, 
more artistically inclined, gravely conferred about the 
best place to hang my Hiroshige prints. 

By ten o’clock it was over. Everything was in place and 
in working order; nothing moved but the dogs who sniffed 
through a tour of inspection, lured by new smells. Echoes 
of subdued laughter drifted in from the servant’s room 
where the kozo were squatting around a low table, eating 
a meal that had been hastily ordered by telephone and 
brought to the door in blue and white bowls with red 
lacquer covers. 

They had earned it, I thought, and the beer that was 
rapidly increasing their merriment. They had moved all 
my possessions in something under two hours, and with 
so much goodwill and good humor that a wearisome task 
had been converted, miraculously, into a new and odd 
sort of outing. 

Bright sunlight, filtering through the trees outside the 
moon window, traced a medallion of intricate design on 
the floor mats, and in the shrine next door someone was 
beating a drum. The strokes came slowly at first, with 
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measured rhythm that quickened into a steady roar be- 
fore it broke off as abruptly as it had begun. In the silence 
that followed an old priest raised a quavering chant that 
was cracked through occasionally with the hoarseness of 
great age. 

I liked this new place. The sounds of Japanese life 
reached me here mellowed by distance, bringing a color 
and flavor that life in a strictly foreign compound un- 
doubtedly lacked. Then the news that my new landlord 
was a gay old blade, a night-blooming cereus only, was 
the answer to a bedeviled tenant’s prayer after my astrin- 
gent experience with a Methodist Japanese house-owner. 

Now that it was all over and viewed from a comforta- 
ble distance, the whole episode dwindled to its proper 
comic proportions. It was the sort of thing that could 
never have happened at home, but out there at the ends of 
the earth and within the confines of an island, we were 
more apt to lose our sense of perspective. I could imag- 
ine the average American’s amazed disbelief if I told 
them that the love affair of an obscure amah in my house 
with a youthful greengrocer had caused our embassy 
weeks of concern. And that gravely discussed, greatly de- 
plored, it had finally been pronounced a menace to good 
international relations. 

It was just too, too unfortunate, said the fretful young 
diplomat who relayed to me the scandalized protest of 
my landlord against the unseemly affair. Although the 
principals were of no social importance whatever, he 
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added hastily, my landlord happened to be a high-rank- 
ing admiral in the Japanese navy, aide to Prince Taka- 
matsu, and a nephew of the Japanese ambassador in 
Washington. 

“So you can see very well how an affair like this might 
become far-reaching and serious,” he said importantly. 
“Perhaps I had better talk to this femme fatale myself.” 

Nobu, the scarlet woman, was summoned, and I 
watched with no little amusement what the sight of that 
huge, unromantic creature did to the earnest young man’s 
aplomb. He rallied, however, and repeated the admiral’s 
arraignment in his meticulous Japanese, to which Nobu 
listened with polite attention and quite obvious perplex- 
ity. She admitted having a lover with the utmost simplic- 
ity, but perceiving no connection whatever between a nat- 
ural desire and moral lapse, she could see no necessity to 
legalize it. This was her first encounter with our West- 
ern concept of sin and she was genuinely puzzled, evi- 
dently regarding sex matters with the untroubled reason- 
ableness of her race. 

It was only when she realized that her humble romance 
was inconveniencing someone that the young man began 
to make headway. Ah, that was indeed reprehensible, it 
was labeled as such in her code, and she flushed scarlet 
with shame and remorse. As soon as she grasped that as- 
pect, she capitulated eagerly. 

I thought it was time to take a hand ; so I told her to 
marry or not as she pleased, but to be certain that she 
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wanted to marry Tanaka before she made any promises. 
She beamed on us both, her customary cheerfulness re- 
stored by this opportunity to make amends, and assured 
me that it really made no difference to her at all because 
she would have to marry sometime. She did not know 
Tanaka’s “spirit” as well as she might, but at least she 
knew him by sight, and that was more than the average 
Japanese bride had any right to expect. 

Tanaka was approached next and gave a sheepish con- 
sent to an immediate wedding. Suzuki offered her serv- 
ices as “go-between,” and a date was set tlien and there 
in deference to the admiral’s blood pressure. Nobu’s 
“mama-san” gave her blessing on condition that the nup- 
tials be solemnized at her home in the country; Tanaka’s 
father expressed his approval with some ill-timed refer- 
ences to his son’s past peccadilloes; papers were signed 
and re-signed at the ward office; and presents came in 
from friends and relations. Even the American Embassy 
sent a gift of which Nobu was inordinately proud, giving 
it the place of honor with its accompanying card, which 
fortunately her Japanese friends could not read. 

At last the wedding day dawned. The bridegroom put 
in a prompt appearance, clad in black silk garments of 
ceremony which lent his usual loutishness a sort of spu- 
rious dignity. Nobu might have stood for a heroic figure 
of Autumn, with her tear-battered face and wedding ki- 
mono of fawn-colored crepe, patterned in red and brown 
maple leaves. 
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A taxi was found with a door wide enough to admit 
Nobu’s bulk, and Tanaka scrambled in without a glance 
at his bride, who followed him into the car with no more 
than becoming reluctance and an unquenchable zest 
gleaming through her tears for whatever the future might 
bring. 

The very next day I had moved, filled with needless 
alarm but with no regrets except, perhaps, for an elabo- 
rate “nightingale fence” that had enclosed and given 
such an air of charm to the garden. 

2 

All that had happened yesterday, and I found it hard 
to believe that only twenty-four hours intervened. The 
complete change of scene, like a mythical date line ef- 
fecting an unmarked lapse of time in our lives, had lent 
it perspective, and somehow tomorrow seemed equally 
distant. For that moment at least, life had ceased to drive 
before the wind of daily exactions, and had reached still 
waters and anchored there. Why not avail myself of this 
date line, I thought, why not have his one day to myself, 
calling it lost somewhere between the old house and the 
new? The place was well fitted for solitude anyway, 
standing as it did on a hill. 

The sight of Suzuki with some food on a tray seemed 
to crystallize my intention, for I told her ; “With what re- 
mains of the day we do as we please. You had better take 
rest; I am sure you must need it. I remain here by myself 
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to absorb the feeling of the new house. Do not let anyone 
in, for to do this I must be alone.” 

The old woman nodded. “I shall not fail you,” she 
promised, closing the door as she left with the extrava- 
gant care one associates with a sickroom. 

At last I was free to relax and enjoy the mild sense of 
adventure that goes with a change of abode because we 
are never quite our same selves again. We seem to dis- 
card the parts of our temperament that fitted the old en- 
vironment and replace them with a life and habits to har- 
monize with the new one. Perhaps the joys and sorrows 
of its former owners linger about, distilling a subtle m- 
fluence that alters our own identity. 

The Japanese believe something like this, but with 
them it is no idle fancy. Every precaution is taken when- 
ever they move or build a new home that the site or the 
house itself is not haunted. But a haunted house in Japan, 
you must know, is not one that harbors a harmless shi- 
ryd, or spirit of the dead, for the dead share the daily 
lives of their relatives, and their invisible presence is se- 
renely taken for granted. 

What the Japanese dread and guard against is the iki- 
ryd, a spirit of consummate evil evoked by a living soul 
— the anger or jealousy of someone who was wronged 
perhaps — though the victim oftentimes bears no con- 
scious ill will. This fiend, in various guises, goes about 
in search of the culprit, wreaking vengeance sometimes 
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on innocent people, but unfailingly it returns at last and 
destroys the one who engendered it. 

There is a Noh play written on this very subject, a 
gruesome, nerve-wracking affair. It recounts the death of 
the Princess Aoi at the hands of an iki-ryo created by her 
devouring jealousy of her husband — the famous Prince 
Genji — and his latest paramour. In the play, Aoi never 
appears on the stage, and is represented by a splendid 
scarlet brocade kimono placed downstage and arranged 
with deliberate artistry to suggest a sinister, crouching 
shape, the personification of the jealousy that is destroy- 
ing her. It seemed to materialize as we watched, and grad- 
ually dominated the scene. 

I know it haunted me for days — the vague, ghostly 
action, and the endless death throes of the princess de- 
scribed by the chorus in music that echoed and wailed 
through the hall like an east wind searching Irish ruins. 
The moral was plain, of course, but what a curse a bad 
conscience must be to a Japanese that he should sym- 
bolize it in such horrifying form. Small wonder that 
General Iwane Matsui renounced the world temporar- 
ily and entered a monastery to meditate on the rape 
of Nanking, though I should have thought hara-kiri 
infinitely preferable to life harried by an iki-ryo such 
as his. 

Perhaps our Methodist admiral had an iki-ryo at large 
in his family, as I had read somewhere that a Mizuno, 
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Lord of Echizen, was goaded by such a sense of sin dur- 
ing his term as Prime Minister for the Shogunate that he 
had tried to abolish the theatre entirely, on the grounds 
that it was contaminating the Japanese people. Both con- 
science and curse had evidently been inherited — here 
the door slid back softly and Suzuki came in, ostensibly 
for the tray. 

“There is a man at the door,” she said with that bland 
disregard for the given word which so outrages the West. 
“He wishes to sell you his son.” 

“Now why on earth should I want to buy his son?” 

“No reason, but of that I could not be sure until I in- 
quired.” 

“I never heard of a Japanese who would sell his son. 
Did he say why?” 

“He has no daughters,” Suzuki replied, picking up the 
tray. “There are many mouths to feed and not enough 
rice for all. The man wants ten yen for the boy, but in his 
condition it is far too much money.” 

They were in the front entry, filthy and ragged enough 
to have stolen the thunder of any scarecrow I ever be- 
held. The father threw me a surly glance but the tiny 
boy crouched at his feet never looked up, being deeply 
absorbed with his two hands that were covered with run- 
ning sores, blowing on them gently to ease his torment. I 
thought of smallpox, of course. 

“Ask him what is wrong with the boy.” 

The man’s sullen face darkened as Suzuki relayed my 
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question, but he shook his head. The boy was not ill, but 
a dwarf. He had now seven years and soon should be 
doing a man’s work at the mines. Never would he earn the 
worth of his rice, as he refused to grow. He was worthless. 

“But his hands, Suzuki-san.” 

“Have no fear, I have seen that often enough. It comes 
from bad food — more often from no food at all.” 

That settled it, of course. The man took the ten yen we 
gave him, stowed it away in his rags and walked out of 
the gate with as little heed for the boy as though he had 
just left a sack of rice on our doorstep. 

Roused by the stir of departure, the boy glanced up 
from his hands and his eyes widened with terror at sight 
of me. Crying shrilly, he scrambled into the corner and 
made himself small, shaking so that the glass door be- 
hind rattled violently, the way it does during an earth- 
quake. 

“He thinks you are a devil,” Suzuki explained with 
her usual candor and force. “He sees the foreign lady for 
the first time.” 

“Well, it certainly complicates matters,” I said. “It 
means we must board him out somewhere. He can’t stay 
here — the poor child will die of fright.” 

We stood looking on with inept pity while the boy wept, 
murmuring broken words to himself as though he had 
surrendered all hope of survival. 

“I simply can’t stand this, it is too pitiful,” I broke out. 
“If only Nobu were here. She knows just what to do for 
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anything that is sick or sorry.” Bui my lament had hardly 
begun when Suzuki cut it short briskly. 

“Nohu-san waits now — in the kitchen.” She spoke 
clearly to cut through my bewilderment, and with a smug 
air of triumph, slid back the kitchen door to disclose the 
bride, seated there in all her wedding finery. 

“Here I am okusan,” Nobu quavered, uncertain of her 
reception. “I wished to offer my greetings, but the Old 
One said you must not be disturbed.” 

“Nobu-san, you’ll never know how glad I am to see 
you. But what happened?” My first feeling of relief swal- 
lowed up in dismay. “Did you change your mind about 
marrying Tanaka?” 

For some reason both women found this amusing. “No 
anxiety,” Nobu said when their laughter had died down. 
“We are now married, but when the priest left and the 
feasting began I became very homesick. The good things 
to eat all remained in my throat when I thought of you 
and the Old One, the dogs and the honorable sparrows,” 
naming the household in order of rank. “My mama-san 
said: ‘Return to the town. So large a bride as yourself 
if she weeps will ruin the finest feast.’ I came back.” 

“But Tanaka — ” 

“That one! He eats and drinks and will return after 
the feast, I suppose, if he has not had too much sake.” 

“Very well then. Now, Nobu-san, you must help me 
with this boy.” Dismissing the bridegroom, we plunged 
into the business at hand. “What can we do for him?” 
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“First we feed him.” As Suzuki made off toward the 
kitchen, she continued. “Then he comes home with me. 
I won’t be so lonely with the boy to look after. Tanaka, 
too, will be glad to have a son already past the trouble- 
some age who can soon help him with the vegetable shop. 
Condescend to watch, okusan. If he eats he will no longer 
fear me.” 

Taking the food from Suzuki, she inched along toward 
the boy on her knees to a soothing accompaniment of 
chuckles and clucks, holding the bowl at arm’s length. 
We all waited with bated breath, and after a minute or so 
the child ceased to tremble, for hunger had crowded out 
fear with those tempting food smells at hand. Springing 
at the dish with a strange animal cry, he thrust his face 
deep into the food, gulping it down as though he feared 
it might be snatched from him. 

Everyone beamed foolishly, and Nobu began to plan 
the child’s future, borne along on the flood of her incura- 
ble optimism. He was no dwarf, she declared. He had 
been carrying sacks of coal on his head in the Hakone 
mines since he could walk. Many times she had seen them 
— mere babies — bent under loads that would cripple a 
strong man. He would bring them good fortune too, such 
as came to the old couple who discovered their hoy in a 
peachstone. “Momotaro, you know, okusan. We shall call 
him Taro, and with us he will be taihen heppy, but from 
you he would run away.” 

“We can try it anyway,” I agreed, thankful for such 
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a simple solution. “But first he must go to the doctor and 
have his hands treated. See if the compound chauffeur 
can take us. You can get into that car, I feel sure.” 

3 

It was late afternoon before we reached the new mis- 
sion hospital that sprawled across several acres of To- 
kyo’s river district. Nobu, who occupied most of the front 
seat in order to shield the child on her knees from the 
sight of my terrifying countenance, now shifted her bur- 
den for a better view of the new Christian “die house.” 

“It’s too large,” she muttered, eyeing with supersti- 
tious awe the tier upon tier of glittering windows, pulsat- 
ing in the late sunlight like the beat of the anxious hearts 
behind them. “With so many sick ones to care for, some 
must be left to die untended. And that,” pointing to a 
frieze of lotus blossoms just visible under the eaves, “is 
very bad omen indeed. Anyone near to death could not 
recover in place showing our funeral flower everywhere.” 

Once inside we were promptly rescued from the ap- 
parently aimless crowd of patients by an American nurse 
on duty. 

“What have you got hold of now?” she wanted to know, 
eyeing our charge with professional detachment. “Luck- 
ily the doctor is free for a moment and can attend to the 
boy right away. You had better come with me to the wait- 
ing room, but your amah can go in with him.” Nobu 
nodded, unable to speak for the strangle hold Taro had 
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on her neck, after one look at the nurse’s red hair. 

I followed the nurse through the halls, and finally she 
stopped for a moment in one of the big wards where the 
windows faced west. There, people lying in their beds 
were waiting for the clouds to move off so the weary day 
might end with a sight of Fuji-san, standing against a 
red-stained sky that bathed her icy slopes in a rosy, na- 
creous glow. Close by, a covey of nurses fluttered around 
one of the beds, binding a woman into it with long strips 
of white cloth. 

“Do you keep your insane patients in with the oth- 
ers?” I asked, indicating the curious performance, and 
the nurse turned on me indignantly. 

“What a silly question,” she grumbled, “from one who 
has been here as long as you. How do you suppose we 
keep our new Japanese patients from rolling out of bed 
every time they turn over? Most of the ward cases have 
never seen a bed. They have slept on the floor all their 
lives.” 

I should have guessed, it was true. I knew that recruits 
were always lashed to their narrow cots when they first 
joined the army, so that the few hours allotted to soldiers 
for sleep might not be broken by thumps and startled yells 
from boys straight out of green paddy fields. 

An emergency case called the nurse away, and I wan- 
dered into the first waiting room I saw which seemed to 
be empty. When my eyes grew accustomed to the semi- 
gloom, I made out a row of silent, waiting figures against 
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the wall, each one apparently wrapped in an isolating 
garment of his own anxiety, oblivious to all else. 

From where I sat I could see the length of the vacant 
corridor and the line of closed doors, over which small 
green lights blinked eerily now and then. Baskets of 
flowers and dwarf trees stood outside each one, as though 
the ground had been cleared for the battle going on 
within. How unnerving this silence must be to the Japa- 
nese, I thought, and the smell of disinfectants too, after 
the turmoil of their own hospitals where people swarm 
in and out at all hours, and the place reeks of fried fish 
and bad sanitation, just as their houses do. These people 
seemed to be holding their breath, to be listening for 
someone who would shortly appear and turn their pres- 
ent dread into fatal certainty. Soon I began to share their 
uneasiness, and wished that I had hunted up the foreign- 
ers’ waiting room with its limp copies of mission jour- 
nals, when the American nurse appeared suddenly and 
sat down. 

“So this is where you are. I’ve been hunting for you to 
say that the boy you brought in is all right,” she said 
briskly. “There’s nothing wrong but starvation, and if 
looks mean anything, the amah who has him will fix that 
right up. I’ve told her what to do for his hands — now for 
God’s sake, what’s this?” 

She was on her feet at sight of a young man carrying 
a child that was limp and waxen, except for flaming 
patches on its hands and face. In a flash of white the nurse 
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had confronted him, her thin shoulders braced for some 
new and unimagined emergency. 

“Erysipelas!” She exclaimed in Japanese. “Who sent 
you up here? They must know we can’t take him in. He 
must go to the isolation hospital. Erysipelas is infectious.” 

The man shook his head. “Not in Japan, so they will 
not take him there. Long ago the Emperor left it out of 
his list of infectious diseases. Until our Emperor declares 
it to be so, it is illegal for erysipelas to be infectious 
here.” He spoke wearily, as though he recited a lesson 
that had long since ceased to have any meaning for him. 

The nurse looked across at me. “God, what a country!” 
she said in English, and the man turned away with a sigh. 

“We have been to every hospital in Tokyo,” he mut- 
tered, looking down at the child. “Now he must die I 
think ; it cannot be helped.” 

“Here now, that’s no way to talk.” The man’s despair 
was a challenge she could not resist. “We won’t let that 
happen you know. We’ll make a place for the boy and 
the devil take the police. Condescend to follow me.” 

As they disappeared a sort of community sigh went up 
from the shadowy people in the room, and I saw that this 
brief drama had broken the spell that lay on them, brought 
them a feeling of reassurance by reducing the hospital to 
the comfortable level of ordinary humanity. It ceased to 
be an abode of mystery and ghastly smells, and became a 
refuge where everyone — even poor people like them- 
selves — was sheltered and cared for by foreigners who 
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did not even fear the police. They relaxed the way every- 
one does when the doctor takes charge, and a ripple of 
talk flowed around the walls among them. 

A small boy, who up to that time had clung to his 
grandmother’s chair, now found courage to stump creak- 
ily across the room to a window and fling it wide, so the 
known and friendly noises of the street below rushed into 
the room past his bullet head. 

“Well now, that is good,” his grandmother exclaimed 
in a piercing undertone. “Not another moment could I 
have stood the silence nor the dreadful stench. Had you 
not noticed it?” she demanded of the room at large. “Yet 
I was sent from my daughter’s bedside when I asked for 
a little charcoal to fry the fine mess of eels I brought for 
her supper. ‘You cannot cook anything in the wards,’ 
they said. ‘The smell will annoy the patients,’ they said, 
and sent me outside to wait for the baby to come.” 

The hoarse bellow of a river boat engulfed someone’s 
soothing reply, and as it sidled into its slip with dimin- 
ishing grunts, the old lady took up her grievance again. 

“ ‘And why do you want your son born in a place like 
this?’ I ask my daughter. But she says it is ‘so modern,’ 
which is all you can say for it, I tell her.” The old voice 
trailed off in a snifif of derision. “Now I hold that the old 
ways are best, with a skilled midwife coming in on the 
Day of the Dog every month to pray for an easy birth. 
If this were one of our hospitals, the family could come 
and stay the day, cooking their meals by her bedside so 
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she could enjoy the smell of good home food, not smother 
in stinks like this.” 

She stopped suddenly as everybody’s attention swung 
away to a newcomer who, after looking in vain for an- 
other place, slid into a chair beside me. For a long mo- 
ment everyone stared unwinkingly, as Japanese do, at 
this little old man in a blue carpenter’s coat that was worn 
thin by many washings. A mean looking oaf on his other 
side glowered at him, but encountering a smile of sim- 
ple friendliness, he relaxed into a grudging inquiry as to 
what the old man’s ailment might be. 

“I have nothing wrong, thanks for your interest,” the 
carpenter said. “Never a day’s work have I missed 
through illness, except after drinking too much sake. I 
have come to pay my debt in blood,” 

“In blood !” The disagreeable man’s gasp twanged like 
a broken samisen string. “Do they require payment in 
blood?” 

The carpenter laughed. “They ask no pay at all, 
though they took my wife in at the time of the Big Cold 
last year and kept her until cherry blossom time. I had 
been without work for many moons. I have now learned 
that they sometimes have need of good red blood to give 
the honored sick ones, so I came to register mine. It was 
all I had. Today I am called for the first time. I wait now 
to pay my debt in part to a young mother in difiicult child- 
birth.” He looked so happy at the prospect that his neigh- 
bor was moved to unaccountable anger. 
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“Old One,” he growled, “you are no better than a fool 
to give payment before it is asked. And at your age you 
need what little blood you have left.” 

The carpenter looked surprised at such rancor. “Well 
then, if I do not have enough, my family will share. It is 
a family debt, after all.” And this meant that he was the 
eldest male, head of his clan, who could call on its re- 
motest member at any time for blood or bones, or what- 
ever he happened to need. 

A young doctor was inspecting the room from the door- 
way, and came across on quiet feet to the two. 

“Kato-san, the carpenter?” The old man stood up like 
a soldier going into action. Then to the other one the doc- 
tor said, holding himself sternly as the hearer of bad 
news, “You have made twins,” seeming to raise his voice 
like a weapon to hurl the ugly words. “Futago, both 
girls.” Then he tactfully turned his eyes away, omitting 
the usual words of congratulation in view of such a ca- 
lamity. 

A flutter of horrified sympathy stirred the attentive 
circle, although the man had been spared the ultimate 
disgrace of having a boy and a girl. Even now in Japan, 
except among Westernized Japanese, the birth of twins 
is considered sheer degradation. One of them usually 
disappears, by adoption, let us hope, into a distant branch 
of the family, but people think it wiser not to inquire. 

The mean little man stood transfixed, his face the color 
of chalk. Turning blindly, he stumbled to the door like 
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someone finding liis way through sleep, and the taunting 
voice of a coastwise steamer followed him out with sharp 
derisive hoots. 

4 

We drove home through the darkening streets in si- 
lence, except for the lullaby that Nohu hummed to the 
sleeping boy in her arms: “Nen-nen-jo-o, Korokoro yo.” 
It occurred to me for the first time how co2y a Japanese 
twilight was compared to the terrifying grandeur of a 
Peking sunset. There, the eye travels over acres of sim- 
ply incredible roofs that stand out in the clear light like 
a cluster of semi-precious stones — jade, amber, and 
lapis, amethyst or topaz — then on out to great stretches 
of tawny country until it is stopped by the ragged line of 
the Western Hills. But the imagination goes on unre- 
strained, roaming beyond the Great Wall into Mongolia, 
Turkestan or Tibet — through all the fabulous countries 
made real to us by Hedin, Fleming, and Lattimore. 

In Japan, however, the twilight is deeply domestic. 
The horizon seems companionably close, voices take on 
an intimacy seldom heard in the day, and one’s fancy is 
not tempted to stray beyond the surrounding houses where 
preparations for the night are going on inside. Outlined 
against white paper shoji upstairs, women are spreading 
out quilts, putting their babies to bed. Downstairs, the 
clink of charcoal broken on lamp-stained door stones 
comes through the clatter of dishes and the maids’ shrill 
laughter. The streets are soft with the blue haze of cook- 
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ing fires, and the smell of fish fried in deep fat draws 
the children home from their play, though with many a 
backward glance for the old bubble vendor who contin- 
ues to stand at the corner under the light, sending up an 
iridescent shower as long as the pennies hold out. 

Roused by the car’s sudden halt, I saw that we were 
nearing home. We had stopped at the neighborhood bath- 
house. Light shone through the frosted glass doors on the 
row of wooden clogs lined up in the entry. Their owners 
were all inside, of course, squatting up to their chins in 
boiling water, gulping innumerable cups of tea, exchang- 
ing gossip while they steamed out the aches and fatigues 
of their day. 

Somehow the chauffeur managed to extricate Nobu 
without waking the boy in her arms, and, when her fare- 
well to me was accomplished, that buoyant father of 
seven called after her: “Remember now, if you tire of 
that fine child, just send him to me!” 

“Not a chancel” Nobu replied and laughed till the 
child’s bony arms, heavy with bandages, swung to and 
fro like twin pendulums, but he slept on undisturbed. 

At the house Suzuki conveyed by her fine air of severity 
just what she thought of the whole rash proceeding, but 
all she said was: “The honored neighbors on the left wish 
to celebrate your arrival in this compound. They say, 
condescend to come in for cocktails on your return.” 

“I’ll go right over,” I told her. “After my day of rest 
it is just what I need.” 
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Funny Pictures 


. . . “When an institution whose roots are not among 
the people is introduced, it is like plucking flowers from 
a neighbor’s garden to embellish the dying branches of 
one’s own tree; there can be no life.” 

LIANG CHI-CHAO 


1 

An inconsequential impulse sent me to Peking in the 
autumn of 1935. It was one of those unexpected urges 
that crops up as a result of our abiding sense of imper- 
manence out there. A lack of balance noticeable even in 
those who have put down roots of a sort in the Far East. 
It makes us restless, keeps us half in motion toward some 
distant place and almost anything is enough to set us on 
our way. I remember making a hurried trip to China one 
year because I heard someone say behind me: “Well, 
you know where the Huang Ho meets the Yangtze . . .” 
And though I suspected he was wrong about the meeting- 
of the rivers, the names were enough to put me on the 
next boat for Shanghai. 
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This Peking trip had a mild backing of reason in the 
fact that Japan was making definite efforts to detach the 
five northern provinces of China from their rather tenu- 
ous allegiance to Nanking, Things happen without warn- 
ing in the East, and the presentiment that this time would 
be the last time sent me hurrying back to my favorite 
haunts, so that I might recall them in the years to come, 
complete with color, scent, and sounds. 

I stood at the rail of the Choko Maru with Peking an 
exhilarating memory and the return trip to Japan im- 
mediately ahead. Below me on the Tangku dock was the 
usual cursing, yelling, hawking crowd of Chinese, and I 
wondered if the Japanese army officers lining the rail 
alongside were contrasting the teeming uproar at their 
feet with the order, precision and deadly lack of inci- 
dent about a ship’s sailing in their own country. 

At Yokohama or at Kobe the Japanese stand in uni- 
form ranks, waiting in stoic silence for the ship to depart. 
Here and there a woman dabs at a surreptitious tear, 
first making sure, however, that her unseemly display of 
emotion is unobserved. The men gaze fixedly at the de- 
partee who stands at the ship’s rail grasping a strip of 
colored serpentine as though it were the last tangible 
link with home and friends and a familiar world. 

In Japan too, no one ever seems to miss the boat. But 
in China the travel scene is not complete until some fran- 
tic passenger has trampled his way through the crowd just 
as the ship pulls into midstream. He stands aghast, sur- 
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rounded by his luggage and his friends who drown his 
furious curses with such loud, unfeeling laughter that 
everyone joins in. 

This time the belated travelers were a carload of re- 
luctant pigs who were rushed forward at the last moment 
and swung aboard unceremoniously by their tails. When 
their ear-splitting protests had dwindled to muffled 
squeals and grunts helow decks, I heard someone say be- 
hind me: “Oh, there she is”; and “I say, we had just 
about decided that you weren’t aboard.” 

I turned to find young Travers of the Chartered Bank 
of India and his American wife behind me. Their voices 
roused the two Japanese next me from their cataleptic 
state of immobility, and with a hostile glance, they sought 
a more congenial neighborhood, while the Traverses took 
their places at the rail. 

“Have you seen your stable-mate yet?” Jerry Travers 
asked, and his wife nodded. “Yes, we thought we’d better 
warn you.” 

“Not yet,” I admitted with a sinking heart. “But tell 
me the worst. What is she like?” 

“She’s pretty grim. The best way to describe her is to 
say that her name ‘Miss Minerva Penny’ fits her exactly. 
She’s taken over the whole place. . . .” 

“Which means she is English,” said his wife, “and if 
you hope to salvage a single coafhanger for yourself you 
had better hurry down.” 

I groaned aloud. “There is one like that on every ship, 
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and she’s always in my cabin. Coming over I had the Ger- 
man Embassy doctor’s Chinese concubine, and she was 
charming. But that sort of luck never strikes twice on the 
same trip.” 

“Come and have a drink,” Travers suggested, offering 
the unfailing panacea. “Give you strength to cope with 
her.” 

“Not yet, thanks. Later on. I’m staying on deck a little 
longer. I have a feeling this is my last look at China.” 

Polly Travers swept the open, naked landscape with 
indifferent eyes. “It shouldn’t hold you long,” she said. 
“When you yet tired of it, be sure and join us at the bar.” 

We had left Tangku and were steaming downstream 
with the tide, a line of sea-scarred vessels, showing the 
tattered flags of many nations. Although we were spaced 
at prudent intervals, a mud-colored roller swept along 
in our wake, flooding the nearest fields, flinging somno- 
lent boatmen into frantic action as their tethered junks 
reared and collided like frightened horses on a picket 
line. A herd of goats stampeded up the bank to safety, 
leaving a kid to struggle in the scummy waters until a 
tiny goatherd rushed to the rescue. With his dripping 
charge held close, he stood on the bank and hurled a vol- 
ley of clanging syllables after us, shaking his fist at the 
hated red-stained flag at our masthead. 

When the sun disappeared, it took with it all the 
warmth and color, leaving an empty, austere world in 
which endless rows of grave mounds seemed oppressively 
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conspicuous. The lift and roll of the ship told me that we 
were out heyond the river’s mouth and over Taku Bar. 
From now on there would he little beyond sea and sky 
until we reached the Inland Sea, and I might as well un- 
pack, I decided. I had yet to face my roommate, too. 

Miss Minerva Penny read the namecard outside the 
cabin door, and I smiled as I caught sight of the gaunt, 
forbidding figure in the cabin’s solitary chair, Bible in 
hand, a tribute to the parental genius that had anticipated 
Miss Penny and given her a perfect name. 

She did not look up as I entered, and I could see that 
though little short of sixty, her life of conviction, appar- 
ently untroubled by doubt or hesitation, had given her a 
prolonged lease on vigorous middle age. She wore the 
drab garments of her calling, having no vanity, I guessed, 
beyond the stem satisfaction of not being vain. I saw too 
that she had made good use of the time I had dawdled 
away on deck, as the only objects in the cabin she had 
not pre-empted were the upper bunk and the tumbler 
that contained my flowers. 

I spoke to her, murmured my name, but for a full min- 
ute there was no response. I could feel the anger rising 
and thought longingly of B’rer Fox’s tactics with the Tar 
Baby under similar provocation as she flicked her eyes in 
my general direction, rapped out a clipped “Howjado” 
and returned to her Bible imdisturbed. 

I turned and fled. Cravenly I left her in undisputed 
possession of the terrain, and sought the bar and the sym- 
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pathetic company of Polly and her husband, who by that 
time were filled with Old Fashioneds and a fine crusad- 
ing spirit. 

“How are you and Minnie Mouse making out?” Polly 
called to me gaily, and when I told them, they were suit- 
ably indignant. 

“We’ll tick her off properly, if you say the word.” 

But I said no, anything for peace. Kobe was only four 
days away, and I could spend my waking hours on deck. 

“If the weather’s foul, we’ll take refuge here,” they 
said as though the prospect pleased them. 

“Oh, the weather is always perfect at this time of year.” 
An assurance I was to recall with wry amusement later. 

But the first two days were perfect. It was not until we 
sighted the pale, bare coastline of Korea that the sun- 
light changed from gold to sickly sulphur yellow, the 
wind rose in strong fitful gusts and all the mirrors hid 
themselves behind a steamy mist. There was a sudden 
stir and bustle throughout the ship and the crew that slip- 
pered past us on the deck were clad in oilskins, for rush- 
ing toward us through the China Sea was a typhoon, 
unseasonably late, that had strayed from its winter quar- 
ters near the Loochoo Islands. 

When the signs of its approach could no longer be ig- 
nored, the timid travelers went below to ply their poker- 
faced cabin boys with futile questions. The “old hands” 
remained on deck with a fine show of defiance. 

“August is the time for this damn thing,” they grum- 
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bled, tucking their flapping steamer rugs beneath their 
feet. “ ‘October all over’ the old saying goes. Let me get 
back once to God’s country where the seasons stay put and 
don’t sashay all over the calendar like this.” 

When the first yellow roller swept the deck and the 
Choko Mam shuddered apprehensively, they too went 
below and the ship buried her blunt nose in the next wave, 
and settled to her grim task of riding out the storm. 

At bedtime I staggered to the cabin to find Miss Penny’s 
austere garments swinging with dissolute abandon, but 
Miss Penny did not care. Lying on her face across the 
bunk she was as oblivious to my presence as usual but this 
time it was not deliberate. Like her reverend colleague, 
the bishop in South Wind, poor Miss Penny was “con- 
foundedly sick.” There was no stewardess aboard; so I 
made her as comfortable as I could and the fact that she 
suflFered it without protest showed that she had reached the 
depths that theologians call the third degree of humility. 

We plunged about well off our course, while bells rang 
incessantly from the bridge and were echoed by hoarse 
voices bellowing orders to the crew. What little we had 
to say was shouted to make ourselves heard above the 
thunder of the waves and the crash of breaking crockery. 
Hardest of all to endure were the smells, phantoms of 
forgotten meals thickly spiced with pickled daikon and 
fried fish, that emerged to wander through the passages 
and accounted for more casualties on the passenger list 
than did the sea. 
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When the storm finally released its hold, it was with 
terrifying suddenness. One moment we were nose-diving 
into a wave and almost the next breath found us gliding 
on with hardly a tremor into quiet waters. For the first 
time since the typhoon struck I was really frightened, 
and for the first time Miss Penny raised her head and 
spoke. 

“What’s happened now?” she croaked. “Are we rest- 
ing on the bottom?” 

Fearing what it might disclose, I mopped the steam 
from the port and looked out upon a dark headland strung 
with twinkling lights looming against the sky. 

“Shimonoseki !” It rang out like a war whoop as I fell 
to work on the salt-crusted screws. 

“Shimonoseki,” Miss Penny echoed, breathing the 
word as though it were a prayer of thanksgiving. “We’ve 
reached the Inland Sea at last.” 

The cool night air rushed into the frowsty little room, 
bringing all the reassuring smells of solid earth, and 
they brought Miss Penny forth like Lazarus. 

“D’you know,” she said doubtfully, “I honestly be- 
lieve I’m a bit peckish. Could I get a cup of tea?” 

2 

From then on its was literally plain sailing. The 
weather, as though to make amends for its cantankerous 
interlude, was warm and bright and the lilac waters of 
the Inland Sea showed only the ripples from our passing. 
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Miss Penny too had mellowed after her fashion and 
evinced a prickly sort of gratitude much as she might 
have tendered a dubious cactus plant for my acceptance. 

Bolt upright among her pillows and clad in the most 
uncompromising of black kimono, Miss Penny liked to 
start discussions designed to draw me out because, she 
said, this was the first time in her life she had ever talked 
with an American. It was also the first vacation she had 
allowed herself in over thirty years. 

‘^^Fve never cared to leave my work before,” she ex- 
plained. ^^And I would not have taken time off now but 
for the fact I need money to finance a great undertaking. 
My brothers, who own rubber plantations in Ceylon, are 
well able to provide the funds, so I went down to talk it 
over. It was quite an experience for me to be in a large 
family of young people — English girls and boys, I 
mean.” 

“But a very happy one,” I suggested. 

“Quite. Quite.” Miss Penny agreed, but her tone 
lacked warmth, and after a visible struggle with her ha- 
bitual reserve she went on. “I was horrified to hear the 
stories the young people told, the topics they discussed in 
mixed company. I give you my word! The jokes they 
bandied about, under the impression that such vulgarity 
was humorous — I shall be thankful to get back among 
clean-minded, decorous Japanese, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I objected. “I think it is largely a 
question of what you are accustomed to. I took some Eng- 
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lish friends to the Kabuki theatre, and the comedy we 
saw was distinctly bawdy. They were so shocked I had 
to take them out, leaving all the nice Japanese ladies 
around us simply convulsed with mirth.” 

“Really!” Miss Penny managed to put a world of scep- 
ticism into the one word. “I’m sure I can’t say because 
I have never been inside a Japanese theatre.” 

I remembered also the diary of an outraged Victorian 
who had been so disgusted by the conversation of the 
Japanese nobility — the statesmen with whom he was 
negotiating — that he “refused to besmirch the pages of 
the journal by recording them.” 

“Did you ever read the Journal of Townsend Harris?^’ 
I asked Miss Penny, but she shook her head. 

“I never heard of him,” she said. “Who was he?” 

“You wouldn’t, of course. He was an American. Our 
first ambassador to Japan.” I let it go at that because I 
thought Miss Penny quite fanatical in her unqualified 
admiration for the Japanese, an attitude that is common 
enough among a certain type of missionary but difficult to 
reconcile with her dry humor that must cause the breth- 
ren uneasiness at times, if she permitted it to penetrate 
the gray and barren uplands of her mission work. But her 
devotion to the Japanese was transparently sincere, 
though she showed none of the cringing servility that usu- 
ally goes with it. 

The “great undertaking” for which she had begged 
money from her family, and upon which she had staked 
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everything, was the hope and belief that Christianity 
would prove to be the salvation of the Japanese Empire. 
It alone could fill a great and growing need among the 
educated classes. 

This interested me because I had assumed that religion 
was the result of temperament. Being based on faith and 
not on evidence, a man would adopt a creed that fitted 
his requirements and expressed him as no other could. 
Buddhism seemed best suited to the Japanese, primarily 
because it had originated in the East. 

Miss Penny would have none of it, and like a good 
polemist, she had her reasons pat. Western education and 
ideals, she declared, had bred in the Japanese a craving 
for something more substantial than the gentle Buddhist 
precepts based on negation. They demanded stronger 
spiritual food — a religion with strict canons of belief 
and a definite ethical code. 

“Their code of ethics is laid down for them by the 
state,” she argued. “It is a social canon only, with no 
bearing on religious principles. That’s all Shintoism is 
anyway — a man-made affair based on political expedi- 
ence. It’s not good enough.” 

“But Miss Penny, do you seriously expect Japan to 
repudiate her gods for Christianity?” It seemed to me 
fantastic. “And when, if ever, will the time be ripe?” 

“It is now or never.” She spoke with passionate in- 
sistence, and I saw that the knuckles on her clenched 
hands were as livid as though the bones themselves 
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showed through. “Today Japan stands at the crossroads, 
and Christianity alone will save her from drifting back 
into stagnant isolation, or from the army that is pushing 
her into something infinitely worse.” After a moment she 
added softly, “All we need now is an acknowledged 
leader.” 

I had heard Viscount Kaneko say the same thing some 
years before, and coming from a Japanese, it had im- 
pressed me. 

“Are you going to undertake it?” I asked. 

“Don’t be absurd. No woman could. And only a Japa- 
nese could lead them, one who was well born. Emperor 
worship has so permeated their ideas that the illiterate 
people find Christ’s humble birth an obstacle to faith. 
Their leader would have to be a scholar too — well 
versed in Western culture beside their own. A man of 
saintly life ...” 

“What about Kagawa?” I interrupted, then saw the 
light. “How stupid. You were describing someone you 
knew well, of course.” 

She nodded absently, as though my words had reached 
her in some remote region of her own, and her eyes were 
focused on a distant goal. 

“I know him well. For years we have worked together 
toward this end. Japan’s salvation lies in his hands, I 
think, together with my own.” 

I was silent, impressed by her earnestness and zeal, 
yet quite certain that her enthusiasm had carried her be- 
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yond the bounds of sober judgment. People like Miss 
Penny who deliberately cut themselves oflf from their own 
race for years seem to lose all perspective for a time, and 
the awakening when it comes is very painful. I was think- 
ing of Lafcadio Hearn as I sat there, and the bitter dis- 
illusionment that poisoned the last years of his life in 
Japan. On the other hand, I argued. Miss Penny must 
know something of the people among whom she spent her 
life, and the one fact that she shared a spiritual experi- 
ment with them should bring them very close. 

“Would you care to meet my model Christian, Baron 
Kimura?” Miss Penny’s tones were casual, but her eyes 
were intent and anxious. “You would be more impressed 
by him, and it might give you more vision about the Jap- 
anese. He lives near my mission at Odarumi, within easy 
reach of Tokyo. I could send you a chit, or would it 
bore you?” 

“I should appreciate it very much,” I told her. “It isn’t 
every day one meets the leader of a crusade.” 

3 

Miss Penny’s parting words reminding me of my prom- 
ise were soon crowded into that vague limbo of shipboard 
engagements by the immediate need to make my house 
more habitable for the winter. Each succeeding season 
requires special preparations if one wants to live with 
any sort of comfort in a Japanese house. 

The pearl-colored lanterns, the windhells and bam- 
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boo shades that had lent the place an illusion of space 
and coolness when I had left it for Peking in the full 
summer heat, now looked both chilly and forlorn. So, 
the rugs came out of storage and were laid down on the 
mats, heavy curtains were hung where glass doors ran 
the length of the house, and ungainly stoves dragged in 
from the “big-thing-place” and set up in every room. 
Pictures are often changed with the season too, a habit 
we have borrowed from the Japanese. A scroll, showing 
Chinese ladies gossiping in a pleasure boat among flow- 
ering lotus, was taken from the tokonoma and in its place 
I hung a painting of two white eagles in a gnarled pine 
tree, mounted on dull red brocade. 

When Miss Penny’s note arrived the place was in fair 
order, and armed with her map I set out through the maze 
of unmarked streets between me and the country road 
leading to her mission. Baron Kimura had invited us to 
high tea on Wednesday next, she wrote. She hoped I had 
not changed my mind or made other engagements for 
that date, and remained mine faithfully, Minerva Penny. 

Once outside the city, the road led on through sunlit 
ricefields that seemed to lie under a deep spell. There 
were no workers harvesting the grain, and I recalled that 
it was the Kanname-sai, the autumn festival when the 
Emperor ofifers the first rice of the year to the Shinto har- 
vest gods at the shrine of the imperial ancestors and ev- 
erybody lays aside their work to celebrate. The thud of 
water wheels on every farm, like the steady pulse of the 
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land itself, and the repeated cry of the uzura, whose fret- 
ful, high-pitched song was much admired by the effete 
members of the Tokugawa court, alone broke into the 
enchanted silence of the countryside. 

The mission itself stood on rising ground, and I was 
ushered into a gaunt barrack of a house by a small coun- 
try girl whose round red cheeks blanched with alarm at 
the sight of an unknown foreigner. Thrusting a chair to- 
ward me at arm’s length, she breathlessly explained that 
the teacher would be with me shortly, her pupils were 
just leaving. 

I could see them filing by the door, toothy, spectacled 
young men in dark students’ uniforms, and I had a mild 
feeling of deflation because they looked so much more 
like a congress of earnest bus conductors than a class in 
Christian doctrine. Miss Penny’s use of the Japanese word 
deshi instead of pupil, when she mentioned them, must 
have led me to imagine her facing a row of silk-clad cate- 
chumens, as deshi implies so much more than a mere 
pupil, a disciple really, more like Kipling’s Kim. The 
room too, like others of its kind, would have been dis- 
appointing had it not been for the magnificent stretch of 
country it commanded. 

The valley below was already fiUed with deep blue 
shadows through which the Tama River’s course was 
traceable by lines of pale gold willows on its banks. The 
encircling hills were still suffused with hazy sunlight and 
stood out in clear warm tones of amber, gold, and rust. 
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Against the sky, the ancient monastery that crowned 
Takao-san held its winged roofs high above the treetops, 
as though eternally poised for instant flight. On the wind- 
ing road below were a line of wagons loaded with chrys- 
anthemums for the flower markets in Tokyo. The carters 
strode at their horses’ heads, proud of their caravan with 
its variegated tribute for the capital, and in place of the 
customary lantern, each man held a candle inside a pa- 
per bag to protect it from the wind with the sides frilled 
out like an old-fashioned “nosegay.” 

It might have been an autumn scene in any land, I re- 
marked to Miss Penny, except for those random touches 
of the East that lent it both color and romance but changed 
its character entirely. 

“It is what I suspect the Japanese do to Christianity. 
Why should they treat it differently from any other thing 
they have taken from the West? They reject certain parts 
outright, and adapt what they accept to their own pe- 
culiar needs with astonishing results sometimes. In all 
your years among them, has nothing ever cropped up — 
Oriental and unchristian — to throw you for a loss?” 

I thought Miss Penny hesitated but her answer was a 
flat denial. “Today you will have a chance to convince 
yourself,” she told me impatiently. “You’ll find these 
people exactly like any Christian family of their class in 
your coimtry or in mine. Come now, we must not keep 
them waiting. Our rickshas are outside.” 
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It was indeed a delightful family that made us wel- 
come presently. The Baron, very dignified in his robes of 
lustreless black silk, came out and led us into the living 
room where his pretty daughters in their bright kimono 
were grouped about their mother like some particularly 
pleasing flower arrangement. “We wear our native dress 
in our Japanese house,” the host explained in his formal 
idiomatic English, “for sake of harmony, you know.” 

We sat on cushions around a low table of dark shitan 
wood and were given a variety of sweet cakes with our 
tea which was clear, hot and very refreshing. The Baron 
had traveled extensively, knew both London and New 
York and we talked easily, without the long, hollow si- 
lences which usually blight any association with the Jap- 
anese. And Miss Penny was enjoying her hour of tri- 
umph. Two red spots burned on her cheekbones and at 
some shrewd comment of the Baron’s about a modem 
playwright, the look she shot me was almost sinful in its 
pride. 

“You will think me very smallbrow,” he was saying 
smilingly, “but I like best of all the Marx Brothers. 
They make me laugh so much.” He almost choked in his 
attempt to describe their antics for Miss Penny’s bene- 
fit. “I always say, if I can laugh with you then I am truly 
one of you. Do you not think?” 

We hastened to agree that laughter was indeed a proof 
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of perfect understanding, being the first thing to suffer 
when transplanted from its native soil. 

“And your daughters,” I suggested. “Do they enjoy the 
foreign plays and movies as much as you do?” 

“Ha! A very different matter.” His thin, high-bred 
face took on a look of most forbidding sternness. “My 
daughters have never seen a foreign film, and never will 
as long as they are in my house. Such degrading empha- 
sis on sex, I do not condone. They have not been exposed 
to such contamination.” 

My expression of chagrin brought Miss Penny to the 
rescue by asking his advice about some mission business, 
leaving me free to look about and enjoy the beauty of 
the room. Its fine proportions were unmarred by heavy 
furniture and the grain and finish of the woodwork made 
it gleam like heavy watered silk. There was an image of 
the goddess Benten in the tohonoma, a scroll of elegant 
calligraphy and a few rust-colored chrysanthemums 
arranged with subtle perfection in a bronze crescent 
moon. 

The Baron was evidently giving Miss Penny some ex- 
cellent advice, and I could imagine what his support 
must mean in a country where women are at such a dis- 
advantage in administrative positions. When the prob- 
lem was finally disposed of he turned to me in comical 
dismay. 

“What must our guest here think of us, Penny-san? 
We talk so long of serious things she must fear we never 
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laugh. I must make amends and show her my warai e — 
they make all people laugh so much.” 

I asked what warai e might he, and from a concealed 
cupboard he took a flat book bound in heavenly brocade. 

“Funny pictures you call them,” he said. “And these 
are a family treasure — two hundred thirty-eight years 
old.” He turned the book so I would open it correctly and 
handed it to me with a bow, his fine face beaming in an- 
ticipation of the treat in store for me. 

I laid the book on the table so everyone could share 
the fun, opened it eagerly and gazed transfixed at the 
most indecent picture I had ever seen. The shock was so 
great that my first impulse was to laugh, but gulping it 
down, I hastily turned the page, thinking there must be 
some mistake. The next picture was worse than the first, 
if such a thing were possible, and glancing wildly at 
Miss Penny for my cue, I found her looking at her Chris- 
tian leader with an expression of such malignant hatred 
that her face was quite transformed. But that good man 
was innocently wiping tears of mirth from his eyes with 
a fine silk handkerchief; the children looked and fell 
back tittering; and even their mother, who up to now 
had been a dim gray shadow in the background, was po- 
litely concealing her amusement with her kimono sleeve. 
My own smile must have been a sort of horrid grimace 
as I turned page after page of the outrageous pictures, 
feeling sure that not even the fabled French postcards 
offered more lurid variations of a single theme. 
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Had I alone been concerned I should have been amused 
by the incongruous tableau we must have presented, but 
it was no laughing matter for Miss Penny, and that one 
instant’s revelation of what it meant to her had changed 
a mildly Rabelasian farce into a tragedy. 

We stayed a little longer, but the conversation lacked 
its former easy give and take, and the Kimura family 
were well aware of it. With the sensitivity peculiar to 
their race, they felt that something had distressed their 
good friend Miss Penny, who was no longer like herself, 
and I could see that they were genuinely puzzled and 
disturbed. I realized too that we were no longer speaking 
English and that our visit had suddenly become just an- 
other call upon some Japanese; so when we took our 
leave Miss Penny thanked them in their own fashion, 
bowing deeply to each one in turn. 

Silently we climbed into our waiting rickshas and rode 
off into the merciful darkness which would afford Miss 
Penny a little privacy at least in which to face the full 
bitterness of her humiliation and defeat. The lantern 
swinging from the ricksha’s shaft cast a pale circle of 
light ahead, and I caught a gleam of water in the paddy 
fields and the sharp outlines of a torii marking the en- 
trance to a wayside shrine. 

We had the road to ourselves except for one little hand- 
cart piled high with household possessions. Its owner, a 
bent and wizened figure perched on top, shouted direc- 
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tions in a cracked voice to his wife, who though as old 
and shriveled as himself, was harnessed to the cart and 
strained at the load like any pack animal. Neither the 
long day’s trek nor the burden she bore had diminished 
her spirits in the least, for she managed to quicken her 
pace and keep abreast of us, chatting a little breathlessly, 
and parted with a cheery farewell when our paths di- 
verged. 

If only Miss Penny could find consolation among peo- 
ple of this sort, I thought. All around her were the Out- 
casts, the poor, the toilwom harried people of Japan 
who so sorely needed help that she could not fail to find 
reward among them. I went on remorsefully planning a 
new future for Miss Penny to offset my own miserable 
sense of guilt. For me, the episode was just another para- 
dox to wrap up carefully in the day’s impressions and 
add to my collection; but the expression I had surprised 
upon Miss Penny’s face showed plainly that this was not 
the first setback of the kind that she had suffered among 
her Christians. No one would ever know what it must 
have cost her to thrust the knowledge out of sight and 
go steadily forward. Tonight, it had been my presence — 
a witness of her own race — that had forced her to admit 
defeat. 

My taxi was waiting for me at the mission, and I stood 
in silence while Miss Penny mounted the steps slowly, as 
though old age had suddenly caught up with her. At the 
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top she halted, and turned on me the same look of ab- 
horrence with which she had regarded her model Chris- 
tian family. 

“Pray for me,” she said hoarsely. “Pray that someday 
I may conquer may hatred, my loathing for the Japa- 
nese.” 


5 

I never saw Miss Penny again, and had news of her 
only once. I was on the train bound for Nikko and had 
just arranged my bags in a manner calculated to prevent 
a large family of Japanese, complete with babies, bag- 
gage and perhaps a box of irritated bees from moving 
into my seat. One of the nurses from St. Mark’s hospi- 
tal hailed me from the vestibule and elbowed her way 
through the crowd to my barricade. 

“Off for the holidays?” I asked her. “Or just another 
case?” 

“A holiday for once,” she said, kicking off her shoes 
like a Japanese before she propped her feet on the op- 
posite seat. “My case was considerate enough to die this 
morning so I could make this train. It doesn’t often hap- 
pen. Missionaries hang on to life as a rule. But this one 
didn’t want to live, and put up no fight at all.” 

“What was her name?” But I was sure I knew. 

The nurse stared at me strangely. “How did you know 
it was a woman? I’m sure you’ve never heard of her — 
a queer old gal from the Odarumi mission. One of those 
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who go oflf the deep end about the Japanese and have no 
truck with foreigners. Fanatically devoted to them every- 
body thought — but you never really know, do you? Fe- 
ver is a strange thing. It brought out something that she’d 
probably hidden even from herself.” 

Then she told me that from the time they brought Miss 
Penny into the hospital until she died, she said only one 
thing, but she said it over and over again in a terrible, 
insistent whisper that grew hoarser and fainter with each 
failing breath. 

“Oh, God, forgive me. I hate the Japanese. I hate the 
Japanese.” 
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CHAPTEE lY 

Ancient Gentlemen of Japan 


“There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners. 
They hold up Adam’s profession.” 

Hamlet 


1 

A profession whose prestige seems to be widely estab- 
lished is the gardener’s. Here is another testimonial from 
a different land, from that redoubtable scholar of Spain’s 
golden age, Fray Luis de Leon: 

“As the earth renders faithfully what is entrusted to it and 
in its unchangeableness is stable and downright ... so it seems 
to engender and to impress in the breasts of them that work it a 
peculiar goodness and simplicity of temper such as are found 
with dijBSculty in men of other kinds. . . 

It is gratifying to have a private opinion upheld by 
such eminent authority, because I have always thought 
that the most noteworthy people Japan produces — after 
the women — are its gardeners. They have none of the 
women’s vacuous meekness, which is difficult to cope 
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with at times. In fact, gardeners are the natural tyrants of 
that half of the world, exercising the same undisputed 
authority that famous chefs do in the West. Since 1932, 
when Japan elected to “recognize the independence of 
Manchuria,” we have seen its upstart military dictators 
rise to power through terrorism and mass murder, and 
commit their country to an imbecile course of destruc- 
tion, bringing privation and grief to its people. In con- 
trast, its hereditary dictators, the gardeners, belong to a 
cult handed down through generations from father to 
son. They have maintained and increased their country’s 
natural beauty, and have afforded much pleasure to the 
Japanese people, who love and value nature with a prac- 
tical understanding beneath their outward display of 
vague, poetical longing. Watching the farmers at work, 
one has the impression of a race in close collaboration 
with nature, instead of the perennial struggle that land 
cultivation seems to mean to the white race. 

Like all custodians of specialized knowledge, Japa- 
nese gardeners are stubborn and arbitrary, and the only 
time that my wishes prevailed when a disputed point 
arose was in the matter of spider webs. The spiders them- 
selves were revolting enough, a venomous lot, but the 
elaborate designs they contrived overnight were as dec- 
orative as anything in the garden. To old Takeo they sim- 
ply meant shiftlessness and neglect, and their presence 
in his bailiwick caused him to lose face. He admitted 
that the spiders were “skillfvd,” especially one ugly spin- 
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ner that linked the crippled pine to the wisteria arbor 
with a great variety of patterns, all like exquisite thread- 
lace. When the first rays of sunlight touched them, thickly 
sequined with dew, the eflfect was breath-taking. Like 
dwarf bamboo, that shivers and rubs its slim leaves to- 
gether fastidiously, the spider webs’ fragile appearance 
was misleading, as I discovered the night a typhoon blew 
up when our crop was particularly showy. 

For hours the storm raged through the town, flatten- 
ing a wide path for itself through the crowded districts, 
uprooting whole avenues of stout trees. In those terrify- 
ing intervals between blasts, I could hear the surf tower- 
ing in with a crash and a roar like thunder and earth- 
quake combined. Once the house tottered sickeningly as 
the big wooden gate was tom from its hinges, driven 
against the front door, and held there as firmly as a post- 
age stamp clings to an evelope. 

When morning came, and a watery light filtered 
through the rushing cloud banks, I pushed back the 
wooden shutters to look out on an altered world. The 
whole contour of the beach had changed in the night; the 
surrounding hills showed raw gashes in their wooded 
flanks, torn by landslides which brought down with them 
the summer cottages that had stood in their ruinous paths; 
being no respecter of personages, the wind had demol- 
ished the fence enclosing the Crown Prince’s villa. 
Around the house, the ground was a regular log-jam of 
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trees and broken branches. Someone’s thatched roof had 
leapt the fence and sprawled drunkenly on the lawn. But 
the spider webs had held fast. 

They were battered and soaked, with the drowned bod- 
ies of their designers and builders enmeshed in them, but 
those airy filaments swung dejectedly in the subsiding 
wind that sighed through the drenched remains of what 
had once been a garden. 

2 

Itinerant flower vendors too belong to a guild like that 
of the gardener and exercise the same benevolent des- 
potism on behalf of their wares. Never once have I pur- 
chased a young tree or a shrub for a particular spot in 
the garden and succeeded in planting it there if the dealer 
did not approve. Once he had made a sale — and for a 
far better price than he could get from a Japanese — one 
might think that his interest in the transaction was ended. 
But not so. He would ask the address and deliver the tree 
in a handcart, trudging many a weary mile of steep cob- 
bled roads to make certain that the ignorant foreigner 
planted his tree where it would do well. 

For years I bought flowering plants from the same 
man, who opened the season at New Year’s with a cart- 
ful of fragrant dwarf plum trees. And thereafter he ap- 
peared at intervals with pansies, azaleas, peonies, pop- 
pies and roses, reaching a climax in early July with his 
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morning-glories, which were his specialty and his pride. 
The only flaw in this pleasant arrangement was the fact 
that he arrived with his wares just at daybreak. 

After a very late night, when Suzuki appeared at dawn 
to say that the vendor was outside, I turned out, hut in an 
odious humor. 

Time means nothing to most Japanese because they 
can, and do, sleep at all hours and in any place when the 
urge overtakes them. In trains they weave tipsily back 
and forth to collapse with their heads resting on some 
stranger’s shoulder. They squat down on a crowded street 
for a few moments, creating a small islet of repose in 
the midst of traffic; and I have seen errand boys standing 
beside their bicycles, sleeping soundly with their heads 
on the handlebars, using folded arms for a pillow. 

By the time I had crawled into some clothes and out to 
the gate, I was grimly determined to put a stop to this 
practice for all time. But the sight of the vendor beam- 
ing with pleasure beside his cargo of lovely blossoms sent 
my ill humor flying and reduced the sharp protest I had 
planned to mild hint that he might come next time at a 
more reasonable hour. 

“Condescend to forgive my rudeness, but with morn- 
ing-glories one must start early,” he explained. “I have 
been on the way since the Hour of the Ox (two a.m.), as 
the distance was great and I wanted the blooms to be per- 
fect when they arrived. They are so young,” he went on, 
his eyes moist with paternal affection, “and it is their first 
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trip from home. I must pass through the city streets while 
they are still dark and quiet so my asagao will not he 
frightened and wither before they arrive.” 

Suzuki looked at me doubtfully. “It is nonsense,” she 
said, “hut this one believes it. How many plants will the 
okusan want?” 

Looking them over, I knew what the Jesuits mean by 
“the anguish of choice.” It seemed little short of sacri- 
lege to separate a few from the mass, as they had been 
placed so the delicately tinted blossoms blended gradu- 
ally into those of deeper tone, but the same color, like mu- 
sic that begins softly to rise in a splendid crescendo. Pale 
pink flowers — the size of dessert plates — made way 
for a soft terra-cotta that the Japanese call Danjuro after 
their famous actor whose chosen color it was. I had never 
seen fuchsia morning-glories before, but there they were 
and a splendid foil for the ruby-red blossoms beside 
them. Next came the scale of blues, from flowers like a 
gleam of winter moonlight to deep cobalt bordered with 
white. But at sight of the lilac and deep purple shades, I 
abandoned the struggle. 

“I take them all,” I said desperately. “We’ll make 
room for them somewhere. But first, give the flower man 
his breakfast, Suzuki-san.” 

Not a grain of rice would the vendor consider until his 
youthful charges had been comfortably installed in their 
new home. He planted them in long boxes, with a critical 
eye for the color scheme, sprinkling them with fertilizer 
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mixed in cold water and, as the sun was high by that 
time, he covered them with a tent of damp newspapers. 

While he was hard at work, an idle impulse made me 
turn on the phonograph. The first notes brought him to 
the door stone, looking stern-faced. 

Would I condescend to stop the loud music? The morn- 
ing-glories were young, he begged to remind me. They 
had traveled far and now that they were settled and fed 
they must sleep. Not until sunset should there be any 
noise in the garden. He would speak to Suzuki-san about 
keeping the dogs quiet. 

3 

My gardener, old Takeo, was also a fixture, having at- 
tached himself to the house after he had come as a bur- 
glar to rob it. Far from showing discomfiture at this novel 
introduction, his one wild oat was a source of great pride, 
and after the foray he calmly took charge of the place, 
appearing at regular intervals to plant or prune or just 
talk to Suzuki for as long as she would put up with him. 

His heaviest duties came in the fall when he prepared 
the garden to face the iron frosts of the Big Cold. He 
started betimes, when the trees were still in full leaf, 
when only a fugitive gleam of scarlet showed in the ma- 
ples, and the borders were gay with dahlias and late 
roses. The old pine trees were his first care in case of an 
early snowfall. With fingers as gnarled and twisted as 
the roots of the tree itself, he supported each separate 
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twig by a length of twine and fastened the other end to a 
stout pole above. When he had finished, it looked as 
though one of his detested spiders had been spinning 
there through the night. 

The plum tree, being old, was given elaborate panta- 
loons of straw; but the camellias and the japonica were 
merely provided with leggings, as they were sturdy plants 
and would bloom valiantly in the snow; even the stone 
lantern had a bonnet of the same material tied under its 
uncompromising chin; and the place looked as though it 
had been disguised for some freakish masquerade. 

As he worked, Takeo droned along with the saga of his 
brief fling at crime, until the dogs too seemed to know it 
by heart and came in at all the right places with sympa- 
thetic tail thumpings. 

For many moons after his illness the year before, he 
began, he had been without work, with little food and a 
shelter in no way adequate for an ailing old man. His 
clothing too would not hold together much longer, al- 
though he labored over the gaping rents with failing eye- 
sight and unaccustomed hands. to^ it is easily seen 
Fm no tailor,” he sighed. “I must to my own job,” as 
though there was work' to be had for the asking. Collect- 
ing all the discarded newspapers lying about, Takeo 
went over them thoroughly in the hope that someone 
would advertise for a gardener, and occasionally some- 
one did. 

Then Takeo would tear off that bit of the paper, stow 
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it away with care in his empty tobacco pouch, pull the 
torn paper doors of his house together behind him and 
set out in quest of work. In the summer, these trips were 
very pleasant indeed. The early morning mists lent the 
country the soft witchery of a fairy tale, and the dust of 
the highroad was cool and smooth underfoot. Takeo 
padded along contentedly, first taking care that the hem 
of his faded kimono was tucked in his girdle to ensure 
greater comfort on his journey and a decent appearance 
on his arrival. 

He loitered a little near the more prosperous farm- 
houses that stood back from the road in a protecting grove 
of pines, hoping that someone might share an early meal 
with him. Or he stood enchanted beside vast fields of lo- 
tus while raised on tall clean stems the buds opened to the 
light, his hunger forgotten at sight of this morning obla- 
tion to the sun. 

The first warmth of the day brought people out on the 
road and into the fields. Barelegged coolies, sidling along 
with their edgewise gait, called hoarse greetings and sang 
snatches of rude verse; and in the rice paddies, figures 
in faded blue straightened themselves under wide hats to 
reply. Takeo enjoyed all this good fellowship after his 
solitary hours at home. 

Winter followed inevitably. Only now and again some- 
one wanted a gardener, someone in the deep country 
which meant long trips on unprotected roads where icy 
rains beat down upon him, and bitter winds cut him to the 
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bone. Often he arrived at his destination so exhausted 
that the servants, seeing his blue lips and shaking limbs, 
brought him in to dry his clothes at their brazier. They 
gave him bowls of scalding tea and scraps of food left 
over from their own bountiful meals which he consumed 
with rasping gulps, ever mindful of his manners. 

Squatting around him in a circle, they waited consid- 
erately for him to finish before they questioned him about 
himself and his present poor estate. Patently he was no 
uncouth lumpen in spite of his rags. He ate his food with 
the right amount of genteel commotion, giving it full at- 
tention as etiquette demanded. Over a pipeful of tobacco 
he answered them willingly enough, telling of his misfor- 
tunes and his search for work. They nodded sympa- 
thetically. 

Had the Old One no sons to provide for him? It was 
indeed pitiful that he was left alone in his age and partial 
blindness. Why not apply to this or that charitable or- 
ganization for help? 

To Takeo the tea was warm and consoling until this 
talk of charity turned it to gall on his lips. He fumbled 
in his girdle for the tobacco pouch, extracting the crum- 
pled piece of newspaper. To prove he was no object of 
charity, he read them the advertisement, explaining that 
he had come there by request to offer them the benefits of 
his poor skill. 

More tea was brewed and another pipeful of tobacco 
given him to delay the time when they must tell him that 
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his trip had been quite fruitless. A strong, a younger man 
was needed for the work. 

Takeo smiled steadily as he rose and thanked them 
for their food and courtesy. No hint of his disappoint- 
ment marred the ceremonious farewell, and he limped 
out into the storm to face the return journey and the bleak 
discomfort of a fireless house. 

4 

It took several such trips to convince Takeo that he 
must abandon hope of any work before the spring at least. 
His situation was desperate, for he was seventy-five and 
in frail health, with spring a long way off. He had no 
other trade beside his skiU with trees and flowers, and 
now the penalties of old age — poverty and illness — 
were closing in upon him. For the first time he faced the 
prospect of starvation. 

From habit he stooped and gathered up an old news- 
paper' clinging forsakenly to a bamboo fence. It was use- 
less to look at the “help wanted” column, but the stories 
of recent successful robberies made cheerful reading for 
a lonely old man. Clearly the police were too occupied 
with rebellious schoolboys and the menace of their dan- 
gerous thoughts to protect private property, and at this a 
bold idea darted into his mind, bringing him to his feet 
with the paper crushed between his hands. He would be a 
burglar. It was the only solution to his difficulties. No 
one of his respected calling could accept charity without 
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losing face, but he could and would — with honor — be- 
come a burglar. No training was needed for this career, 
as children were known to be accomplished thieves. 

Takeo smoothed out the bedraggled paper once again, 
and guided by the wealth of detail in the various accounts, 
his purpose hardened into practical considerations and 
definite plans. With neither food nor fire in the house his 
first attempt could not be made too soon, and he knew a 
good place to rob also. 

Last winter, after his long illness, a foreign lady of- 
fered him light work indoors for which she overpaid him 
foolishly; so her house would be both suitable and safe 
for his maiden effort. 

From underneath a heap of broken flowerpots, Takeo 
unearthed a rusty pruning knife, sole relic of his one- 
time profession. He wasted no time in sentimental memo- 
ries of hours spent in sunny gardens, but fired with his 
new idea, he sharpened the blade into a formidable 
weapon, trying its razor edge upon his thumb with the 
harsh tang of his peasant cruelty. 

Next came the question of disguise, though it seemed 
hardly necessary as he had never heard of a burglar be- 
ing molested by the police in any way. In this case, how- 
ever, it would he impolite to appear without one, as the 
lady he meant to roh knew him by sight. The prospect of 
using his knife upon her if the need arose presented no 
difliculties to his mind, but it woxild be most unseemly if 
the foreign lady recognized him as a burglar. She might 
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think he had not appreciated her kindness, which was 
not so. Gratitude surged up in Takeo as he reflected that 
thanks to her, he now knew her house well enough to rob 
it. He resolved to spare her the pain of recognition if it 
lay within his power. 

With a bit of charcoal ground to powder in a bowl of 
water, he concocted a sticky paste which he smeared lib- 
erally, if unevenly, over his mild old countenance. The 
results were all that any desperado could have asked, 
and Takeo was delighted. Already he was showing great 
aptitude for his new profession. 

He was still elated when he set out on foot for the house 
of his intended victim. The evening was drawing into a 
bitter night, and he met no one on the way but a wretched 
dog that whined at his heels for companionship. Sensing 
the old man’s preoccupation, it slunk away into the shad- 
ows after a block or so. A little before midnight, shaken 
with his mounting excitement, Takeo stood before the 
house, and seeing that it was hospitably darkened, slipped 
through a gap that he remembered in the hedge. 

It was a night of brilliant stars, and by their light he 
observed with real distress the shocking condition of the 
garden. The chrysanthemums, for instance, would never 
bloom planted as they were. Even a foolish foreigner 
should have known that they should be on the other side 
of the house. Perhaps there would be time to transplant 
them before he began his new trade, as it was still many 
hours to sunrise. 
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Irresolute, he shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other as he rallied himself sternly to the work in hand. 
But the appeal of the scrubby plants proved too potent to 
withstand, and, whipping out his pruning knife, the old 
gardener went to work swiftly and efficiently. 

Humming contentedly, he padded back and forth with 
the chrysanthemums, planting them close enough for so- 
ciability but not too near for comfort when they should 
have reached fuU growth. He pressed the loose earth 
down about the roots and sniffed the acrid fragrance of 
the few straggling buds with the assurance that now they 
had a chance to become full, fine blooms. 

With a clear conscience he could begin his evening’s 
work, and wiping his knife on the short, dry grass, he 
stepped lightly inside the house. As he had expected, it 
was a simple matter to gain entrance, as foreigners were 
mad enough to sleep with their windows open. 

A dim light was burning in the kitchen, and thither 
Takeo made his way, successfully avoiding aU of the un- 
gainly objects with which a foreigner clutters up his 
house. 

Someone had eaten a late meal, for the careless amah 
had left a plate piled high with food. But more exciting 
still, she had gathered up the ashtrays, and many a moon 
had come and gone since Takeo had seen so much good 
tobacco. Gathering these treasures greedily into a square 
of white cloth, Takeo tucked them securely in his girdle 
before he fell upon the food. Perched precariously upon 
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the kitchen stool, he ate everything in sight: rice with 
meat beside it, with peanuts, pickled ginger and shredded 
fish in soy sauce. He drank the heeltaps of warm beer 
remaining in the bottles, and presently a lovely glow 
spread over him. Why had he not thought of this before? 
Takeo belched politely as he thought of his wasted youth. 

WTien the last scrap of food had vanished he raised his 
head and drew a great breath of repletion. It caught mid- 
way, however, and as he rose unsteadily, frozen with ter- 
ror, his knees swayed under him, working both ways. 
Across the room a devil was watching him — a fiend 
with a hideous black face and slits of eyes. 

With the memory of his disguise, the blood flowed back 
into his paralyzed limbs, and he sank down reassured but 
not relieved. 

Oya ma — what a face! Even a robber should not be 
so filthy. If anyone should find him with such an evil look 
they might mistake him for some low-class thief. 

Not wishing to frighten anyone who chanced to see 
him, Takeo rose and walked firmly through the house 
and to the bath beyond. The water in the wooden tub was 
still hot, he found on lifting up the cover. A thin but reas- 
suring vapor rose from it into the cool air as he stripped 
off his shabby clothes. He sniffed suspiciously at the 
scented soap, but was obliged to use it for lack of any 
other. 

It would be a shame to spoil such nice cl^n bath water. 
Had he not eaten the foreign lady’s food, and had she not 
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showed him kindness? But in such a loud voice and 
strange Japanese that his heart became small at her ap- 
proach. Seizing the little wooden bucket, he plunged it 
deep into the water and sluiced himself off before he 
went to work upon his grimy face. He scrubbed so vigor- 
ously that the soap slipped from his hand now and again, 
but not until he had been assured of his success by the 
condition of the small white towels, did Takeo step into 
the tub. 

With a sigh he sank into the water, which smelled de- 
liciously of clean, resinous wood. Well fed, warm for the 
first time in months, he crouched there like some drowsy 
sea animal, soaking and nodding. The light overhead 
struck a spark from the copper stove at the end of the tub, 
which winked companionably at him. How splendid crime 
could be, he reflected happily, and otherwise forgetful of 
his enterprise, Takeo the burglar propped his chin on the 
edge of the tub and slept. 

It was dawn when he awoke. The wooden amado of the 
servant’s room next door was pushed back with a great 
clatter, jarring the old man into frantic activity as he re- 
alized where he was and why. How different a criminal 
career seemed in the cold steely light of a rising day. 

Before he could do more than rise stiffly to his feet, the 
door opened and Suzuki stood there eyeing him severely. 

“Get out of that chilly water. Old One,” she ordered 
with devastating calm. “And put on your kimono, unless 
you want the police to arrest you in your meat!” 
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5 

At this point the story broke off abruptly. For some 
reason the old man never dwelt on what had followed, al- 
though it had apparently worked out well for him. I star- 
tled him once by asking him why this was, and waited un- 
til his bows had diminished in number and depth for his 
answer. 

“None but a fool dwells willingly on his failures in 
life,” he said sadly. “After showing so much promise at 
first as a burglar, I completely forgot to steal anything!” 
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Churchy -san — Number- One Christian 


“Only since God doth often make 
Of lowly matter for high uses meet, 

I throw me at His feet; 

There will I lie until my Maker seek 

For some mean stuff on which to show His skill. 

Then is my time.” 

GEOBGE HERBERT 


1 

In the spring of 1940, the Education Ministry, with 
characteristic lack of humor, issued a decree stating that 
Christianity would he tolerated in Japan only so long as 
it conformed with the “new order in East Asia.” I have 
wondered how it affected Churchy-san, our numher-one 
Christian, as her religion was a simple, one-man affair, 
concerned only with the welfare of humanity, untouched 
by politics, by creed or by controversy. Any task that was 
too disagreeable or dangerous for others, Churchy-san 
gladly performed as her routine “Christian duty,” which 
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is hardly attuned to what I have seen of Japan’s co- 
prosperity sphere. 

Churchy-san joined the household as a sort of auxiliary, 
to take over the duties that Nobu’s bulk made impossible. 
It had required a series of comic mishaps to convince 
Nobu that she could no longer squeeze her way around 
the dining-room table without courting disaster, but she 
finally capitulated. 

“Well then, shall I find an amah or would you rather 
work with a friend?” I asked her, and she tearfully 
begged permission to find her own substitute. To a valued 
friend only would she relinquish the joy of serving my 
guests; of hearing them make the joke; make the laugh; 
and of seeing for herself how they enjoyed the “feast” 
she had prepared. 

After this conversation weeks passed with no sign of 
an applicant nor, in true Japanese fashion, was the sub- 
ject ever referred to. Nobu had proved herself adept on 
several occasions at the sort of passive resistance which 
is often more effective than force, and I had decided to 
take matters in hand, when one day she filled the door- 
way. 

“That one who will take my place in the dining-room 
is outside,” she announced. “Condescend to excuse the 
delay, but I could not find her before.” Stepping aside, 
she made way for a girl in a clean, much-damed kimono, 
who crept into the room with the humble air of an old- 
fashioned Japanese and howed to the floor. 
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is she called?’’ I asked, somewhat at a loss to 
acknowledge the introduction of one whose face is pressed 
to the matting, 

“She also is Nobu, so we must call her Chachy-san to 
avoid the confusion.” 

“Very well. Chachy-san is a new Japanese name to 
me.” 

Apparently Nobu found this amusing, but she repeated 
the name again, clearly and slowly as she might to a back- 
ward child. 

“Chachy-san. No name, okusan. She is number-one 
Christian.” Gazing with pride at her candidate Nobu 
added: “She knows well the Christian duty.” 

“Churchy-san!” Light dawned at last. “But does she 
know how to serve foreigners? That is more important 
to me than her Christian duty.” 

. “Have no anxiety,” Nobu assured me. “Chachy-san 
knows to help in all ways beside the front door and the 
table. She can make the soups and roastings, the sauce to 
pour over many dish, the salad oil and other American 
desires. Besides the repair to cloths she does the press of 
suit. She has seen the drink,” Nobu finished doubtfully, 
“but does not know the mix. If the okusan will condescend 
to show her, soon she can think the mix.” 

I promptly volunteered to undertake “the mix” in def- 
erence to possible Christian scruples, and at the sound of 
her new name Churchy-san lifted her head from the floor 
and smiled shyly. She was a rangy country girl, tall for 
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a Japanese, with quantities of shiny black hair, a healthy 
color and large white teeth that were unadorned by the 
much coveted gold fillings. 

“Then that’s settled. Does Churchy-san know she is to 
come every evening at six?” 

“She understands. The shop where Chachy-san works 
all day closes at six and she will come here. The extra 
money will help with her Christian duty.” 

In the days that followed, Churchy-san proved to be 
all that Nobu had claimed, and the place began to look 
as it had before Suzuki went on her vacation. The only 
flaw in an otherwise perfect arrangement was the girl’s 
extreme shabbiness, which was odd in view of the fact 
that I had provided her with plenty of clothes. After one 
wearing, I noticed that each new kimono vanished for- 
ever and Churchy-san came to work in a garment as 
threadbare as that she had worn on arrival. Rather than 
embarrass so timid and faithful a creature by asking 
about them, I took counsel with Nobu. 

“Where are Churchy-san’s new kimono? She must not 
wear her old rags in the house.” 

Nobu hesitated, selecting from the truth what she in- 
tended to tell me. “It is the only one,” she said finally. 
“Chachy-san gave the others away.” 

“What made her do that?” 

“The Christian duty,” and Nobu lowered her voice 
mysteriously as though imparting a secret formula. 
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“What is this Christian duty?” I insisted, and Nobu 
wrestled with unaccustomed thought, shifting her weight 
from one foot to another. 

“I am not the Christian,” she said apologetically, “and 
do not know well. But Chachy-san says that the Christo- 
sama met a yoimg daimiyo in a teahouse one day and 
told him to sell all he had — his kimono, his fine silk 
haori and hakama — and give the cash to the poor. 
Chachy-san was not there, but later she hears. Well then, 
every evening the master of Chachy-san’s shop pays her 
what she earns in the day. She finishes here, then she goes 
to all the bridges in town where the poor ones take shel- 
ter, having no place to sleep. To them she gives all her 
clothes and her money.” 

I was silently digesting this when Nobu went on in a 
livelier tone, evidently more sure of her ground: “The 
master of Chachy-san’s shop is a widower. He wishes to 
make her his ‘second one,’ but he fears the people would 
say what fashion of wife is this who steals her own hus- 
band’s clothes? He would lose face. He asked the promise 
of Chachy-san about this, but she thinks that one who has 
much must share with those who have nothing. This prom- 
ise she does not give, so ...” A vast shrug intimated 
that the harried shopkeeper’s romance remained at stale- 
mate. 

“Churchy-san is still young, she should keep some 
pretty things for herself. Isn’t she sometimes too tired to 
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walk around town all night after working hard all day?” 

Nobu scrupulously searched her memory. “Never has 
Chachy-san spoken it,” she said at last. 

That summer the Sino-Japanese war broke out, bring- 
ing unexpected prosperity to most of Churchy-san’s un- 
washed clientMe, hut privation and sorrow to so many 
others that she did not miss her old standbys. Their places 
were filled by the children and wives of small tradesmen, 
of bus conductors and errand boys who had been whisked 
into uniform and marched off to war before they had 
time to dispose of their shops or provide for their fami- 
lies. So-called military relief was sternly and sparsely 
dispensed by the army, but it never reached the ignorant, 
destitute poor, the very people who needed it most. The 
majority of them had no means of knowing that such an 
organization existed, and had they been told, few would 
have mustered suflBcient courage to make any appeal, as 
benevolence is the last thing the Japanese associate with 
a uniform. 

Nobu informed me that the increased demand on 
Churchy-san’s time and strength made that redoubtable 
Christian “taihefi heppy.” She was out and about with 
her bxmdles of clothing and food until all hours, till the 
pallid dawn spread over the stifling town and the cicadas 
awakened to begin their strident complaints. At the first 
muffled scrape of the gate the dogs would rise to their 
feet growling softly, listen a minute, then relax with a 
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sigh, and I knew it was Churchy-san, creeping hack to her 
small, three-mat room for a few quiet hours before her 
shop opened at seven. She had picked up the Oxford 
Group slogan from some native enthusiast, and chanted 
kyddd, kyodd, shimas, shimasho — I share, I will share 
— in a muted, tuneless refrain as she went over the house 
“rearranging the dust.” 

After a while I noticed that her Christian duty was 
taking her farther afield, that she was often away for 
days at a time. I was mildly irked, laying it to the hot 
weather, until Nobu returned one day from a fruitless 
trip to the shop and reported that Churchy-san would not 
be at work for some time. She was walking to Kobe. 

“She has no right to go off like that,” I said crossly. 
“And in this heat too. It takes the fastest express train a 
good twelve hours for the trip.” 

“Chachy-san walks very fast,” said Nobu soothingly. 
“She can reach there in less than a week.” 

“But why go to Kobe when there are himdreds of peo- 
ple in Tokyo needing her help?” 

Nobu looked about warily, mjiking sure that no one 
was within earshot. “The kempei tai,” she whispered. 
“The military police,” her eyes round with dread at the 
name. 

“Well, it’s none of their business,” I grumbled. “And 
they should be thankful that the soldiers’ families have 
someone to help them.” 

“Since Chachy-san works here, she must not speak to 
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the soldiers’ wives,” Nobu hissed, standing back to en- 
joy the effect of her statement. “The police say you send 
her to find out the military secret.” 

The idea of those anxious women being sources of 
strategic knowledge, when their only concern was if the 
next howl of rice was forthcoming, proved too much for 
me, but Nobu was not amused. 

“The kempei locked Chachy-san up and questioned 
her for three days. They say she must tell that you ask 
her the military secret. They speak you are the foreign 
spy.” 

“Oh, poor Churchy-san! Did they hurt her, or frighten 
her badly?” I knew that they would feel free to practice 
any brutality on a victim that was both poor and helpless. 

“Of that she said nothing,” Nobu replied. “She says 
the kempei are fools because they tell her the Christo- 
sama is also a foreigner when everyone knows He was 
Japanese — from the Hokkaido. ‘From soldiers’ wives 
you must away,’ they tell her. ‘And this money you save 
you must to the army for new aeroplanes.’ But Chachy- 
san says if the Chinese all-time run away like the army 
tells, they need no new aeroplane. She is very angry that 
they speak lie of the Christo-sama and name you the spy. 
She does not give.” 

I might have anticipated something like that. “You 
should have told me,” I said. 

“Chachy-san forbids. The okusan is very quick angry 
and the police might make die of broken bones like that 
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foreign newspaper gentleman. Now she must make the 
Christian duty far away from the Tokyo kempei tai.” 

2 

Returning from a six hundred mile walk in the Great 
Heat, Churchy-san found herself without occupation, as 
the harried shopkeeper-suitor had given up hope and 
hired a less erratic assistant. It reduced her field of ac- 
tivities to my small establishment, with the result that 
scarcely a fleck of dust clouded the woodwork; not a stray 
leaf nor a broken twig was allowed to litter the garden; 
and the dogs were bathed and groomed to a point where 
they hid under the house at the sound of Churchy-san’s 
footstep. Although I spent both time and thought invent- 
ing tedious tasks for her, which she accomplished in a 
fine, silent frenzy, I could see that they were but poor sub- 
stitutes for the Christian duty she had renounced and 
that Churchy-san was deeply unhappy. 

Nobu clucked anxiously over the girl’s altered looks 
— she seemed to be literally wasting away — and in des- 
peration called her efficient corps of delivery boys to the 
rescue with orders to find something revolting and risky 
enough to restore Churchy-san to good spirits and the 
old-time spring to her step. 

A Tokyo summer, though in some ways the most in- 
teresting of the seasons, is quite overpowering during the 
Doyo or Greater Heat. The actual temperature is not high 
enough to produce this degree of prostration, but mois- 
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ture, thick and oppressive, hangs over the earth, binding 
the treetops together with a wreath of blue mist, making 
the average European feel that he moves everywhere with 
his head in a hot metal casque. 

On one of the worst of such days the grocery boy ped- 
aled to the back door with news that shattered our aft- 
ernoon stupor and stirred the household to subdued an- 
imation. The town was still gasping for breath with every 
lattice flung wide to anticipate the wraith of a breeze that 
mercifully followed the afternoon rains to flutter the 
leaves and shake a few tinkling notes from the windbells. 
The blinding white sunlight had not yet dimmed to pale 
amber, nor had the tall trees flung their screen of pro- 
tecting shade over the house and garden, hut I realized 
that Churchy-san, for the first time in weeks, was moving 
about, contentedly ringing the changes on “sharing”; 
Nobu had torn herself away from her electric fan; while 
the dogs, crawling out of the holes they had dug under 
the hedge, had returned to the house with an xmmistaka- 
ble air of expectancy. Whatever it was, I should hear in 
good time, or such parts of it as Nobu thought fit to 
disclose; but it was Churchy-san who finally appeared, 
trembling with some strong excitement, to ask if she might 
absent herself on a bout of Christian duty. 

A family of Eta somewhere in Ikao — a hot-spring re- 
sort in the mountains — had been stricken with small- 
pox. The innkeepers and village authorities, dismayed 
by this threat to their season, had enforced an effective 
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quarantine by simply leaving the victims alone to live or 
die as their Karma decreed. Of what consequence, they 
asked, was the fate of a few wretched Outcasts, compared 
to the risk tliat their patrons might be alarmed into tak- 
ing their wives or their geisha to some other mountain 
spa? No awkward questions would ever arise, as no one 
would dream of risking defilement by offering aid to Un- 
touchables, they all agreed, little dreaming that someone 
was literally pining for just such a chance. 

Churchy-san was so happy, viewing this calamitous 
venture as a heaven-sent boon, that I offered no more 
than the feeblest objection. 

“Why don’t you find out first if they still need your 
help?” I suggested. “They may all be dead by the time 
you arrive.” 

“Then, okusan, I must bury them, mark their graves 
and pray for their souls,” she replied in the longest speech 
I had ever heard her make. 

Within the hour she was off. A worn kimono or two, 
some candle ends for her lantern, and an extra pair of 
straw sandals were tied up in a square of bright cotton 
cloth with the packet of food Nobu had prepared for her 
and liberally salted with tears of unspoken protest. Long 
after her friend had disappeared in the smoky, blue twi- 
light, Nobu stood at the gate gazing after her, and I sus- 
pected and shared her secret conviction that we had just 
looked our last on a really “number-one Christian.” 

Darkness brought little, if any, relief from the heat. 
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and the sultry night seemed to throb with the soldiers’ 
battle songs, high wild harmonies of simple folk who 
were close to the soil. Marching into the shrine next door, 
they paid their respects to General Nogi’s spirit, the of- 
ficers reciting a pledge of undying loyalty in harsh, stac- 
cato harks, and the massed voice of the men answered, as 
wordless and awful as the voice of the sea. Ignorant tribes- 
men they were, who firmly believed that “. . . the Im- 
perial Army conquers whenever it attacks, wins wherever 
it engages in combat, in order to spread Kodo far and 
wide, so that the enemy may look up in awe to the August 
Virtues of His Majesty.” Their highest reward was a 
chance to die for the Emperor, their personal happiness, 
human relationships, ambition, honor even, were trivial- 
ities compared to the sacred cause. What a shambles the 
world would be, I thought, if ever this huge irresponsible 
force were loosed against civilization. 

Such reflections were hardly conducive to slumber, and 
I tried to shake olF my misgivings by following Churchy- 
san on the first part of her journey. I imagined her leav- 
ing the clamorous city streets that seemed to rush at her, 
intent on annihilation, for the quiet country roads that 
stood back to await her arrival, where her lantern would 
cut a soft dusty path in the darkness ahead. She would 
sing as she marched, I felt sure, and the frogs in the paddy 
fields also would boom out kyodo, kyodo sum in time to 
the long swinging stride that was taking her into the 
moimtains. 
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Not until the hot days grew shorter, followed by cooler 
nights, and the cicadas’ rusty laments gave place to the 
silvery song of the crickets did Tokyo’s foreign colony 
venture hack from the mountains and seashore. The Eng- 
lish made the usual dignified progress from Lake Chu- 
zenji; the Americans poured in from Karuizawa where 
the season had been one long tennis tournament; and a 
mixed bag of nationals closed their beach cottages at 
Kamakura or Hayama, with a deep sun tan and a col- 
lection of sea-nettle bites to show for their summer. 

October saw practically everyone back from home 
leave, bringing the newest gadgets, the latest slang to as- 
tonish us all, and clothes that destroyed, after one fe- 
vered glance at them, our own modest pride in the gar- 
ments we had contrived during bitter and blasphemous 
sessions with Japanese tailors. 

Still there was no sign from Churchy-san, and I asked 
Nobu’s advice about making inquiries that would not in- 
volve the girl with the police, but her only reply was an 
outburst of loud, heaving sobs and a mute gesture toward 
her small kitchen shrine. I saw that a new ihai was stand- 
ing among the other death tablets of Nobu’s own family. 
It stood for someone who had recently died, as both tea 
and rice were set before it, and a pitifully shabby change 
purse of Churchy-san’s told me that Nobu had abandoned 
aU hope and was mourning her friend. 

A few days after this I was awakened by a terrific com- 
motion belowstairs. I listened amazed to the almost for- 
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gotten sound of Nobu’s gay laughter and to yelps of joy 
from the dogs who were hysterically running in circles. 
Then the house trembled on its flimsy foundations, the 
sliding doors rattled and the metal drawer handles joined 
them, beating out a rapid tattoo. Was it a real earthquake 
this time, I wondered, or just Nobu mounting the stairs? 

“Okusan” her voice quavered joyously outside the 
door. “Chachy-san has returned. Now she bathes, next she 
must eat a great feast and then sleep — perhaps for three 
days.” A program that was Nobu’s idea of Nirvana. 

“Chachy-san brings back the young man. She wishes 
to tell you. You must not be shocked because Chachy-san 
looks like a boson from the temple. Her hair is cut short.” 

Presently the number-one Christian came to pay her 
respects, haggard enough, but no longer ragged or rav- 
enous, and obviously at peace with the world. She was 
completely engulfed in a huge white kimono of Nobu’s, 
and did indeed look like a Buddhist priest. With her 
cropped head and exalted expression she might have 
posed for any famous ascetic — St. Nichiren on his moun- 
tain, John the Baptist after his forty-day diet of locusts, 
or the Mad Penitent of Todi. She seemed to have shed her 
painful timidity with her ragged kimono, and now wore, 
with the tent-like garment donned for this visit of cere- 
mony, an air of gentle serenity. She was eager to tell her 
adventures because they had been astringent enough to 
satisfy her exacting ideal of Christian duty. Nobu acted 
as master of ceremonies, snatching at flying ends of the 
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narrative as it progressed, passing them on to me in sim- 
plified Japanese, so I could enjoy the full flavor. “The 
okusan wishes to hear all,” she declared. “Now begin.” 

3 

Obligingly Churchy-san took up the tale. She had has- 
tened through the hot steamy Tokyo plain, past rice pad- 
dies alternating with stretches of lotus in bloom under 
their quivering canopy of blue dragonflies, and she soon 
reached the sloping mountain meadows, bright with hare- 
bells and fragile pink columbine. Sometimes the road 
plunged into forests of tall cryptomeria where the wind 
droned through the branches like deep organ notes. 

At this point, every small object around us vibrated to 
Nobu’s vast shudder. “It’s a samushii sound in the night,” 
she exclaimed. 

Churchy-san looked at her and laughed. “Lonely?” 
she said. “Bakarashii. On the road there is always good 
company.” 

Soon she had caught up with a large band of pilgrims 
— old men and women — on their way to a mountain 
shrine, and for a day she had suited her pace to theirs, 
sharing their food and hearing the talk of many villages. 
At last, irked by their leisurely pace she had left them 
plodding along, obedient to their leader’s bell, like a flock 
of docile old sheep. Next she joined a couple of jugglers 
who were making a tour of summer shrine festivals with 
a patient, moth-eaten bear, and the fourth day she sighted 
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Ikao, a cluster of inns and thatched cottages that clung 
to the sheer mountainside. 

Hunting up the police, she carefully explained her 
mission, asking where the Outcasts might be found. As 
she had foreseen, they met her request with blank faces, 
declaring that such a family had never existed. Not a 
look nor a gesture betrayed Churchy-san as she bowed 
to each man before turning away. 

“Condescend to forgive my intrusion. I shall inquire 
now in the village where someone may know of this fam- 
ily with smallpox.” 

“Come back,” they shouted, their official calm shat- 
tered. “We will examine the matter.” Drawing away they 
consulted in low tones, rubbing their shaven polls to 
stimulate thought. 

“One of us will take you to the house of the jFto,” they 
told her. “To make sure you don’t gab in the village. But 
you must not return, having been defiled. If you are crazy 
enough to risk death for these low-born Smheisha,^ it is 
your own affair, but do not expect any help.” 

Churchy-san beamed on them all. “What help I need 
my Okami-sama gives me,” she told the astonished po- 
licemen, and set off for the village with her reluctant 
guide. 

Ikao’s main street — the machi — is no more than a 
flight of stone steps built into the mountain and flanked 
by souvenir shops that show minute figures cunningly 

^ Official term for Outcasts, meaning “below-water-level.” 
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carved out of wood and lengths of kimono cloth dyed 
bright sulphur yellow in the local hot springs. Up and 
down this steep thoroughfare toil an endless procession 
of Japanese, who fill in time between their hot baths 
by making a tour of the shops and selecting meibutsu, 
small specialties of the place, to take home to their 
families. 

The men wear the wadded kimono that all Japanese 
inns provide for their patrons. They stalk along in their 
truculent way, while their wives, clad like sedate little 
peahens, follow in dutiful silence. In contrast, the geisha 
are like brilliant birds with their intricate headdress and 
gorgeous kimono, and they walk abreast of their men, 
laughing and talking vivaciously. 

Churchy-san had no eyes for the shifting colorful 
scene as she went from one shop to another with her surly 
conductor. By the time she had bought a large hale of 
charcoal she was so heavily burdened that the amiable 
vendor sent his kozo along to carry her packages, though 
the policeman stood by unencumbered, unwilling to help 
and risk loss of face. 

“Aren’t you through yet?” He growled like any man 
on a shopping tour the world over. “Only one more stop,” 
Churchy-san promised, and disappeared in the barber 
shop where she asked in a shaking voice to have her head 
shaved. 

With shears and clippers the barber made short work 
of Churchy-san’s thick mane, and gathering up the long 
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tresses, he presented them to her neatly bound with red 
cord, 

“I can see that you hold with our old customs,” he said 
approvingly. “This fine braid of hair will hang in the 
Haruna shrine so your man will return from the war. 
Many others have had the same pious thought. Is it not 
so. Honored Ofiicer?” 

Churchy-san bowed, letting the little man think what 
he pleased, and the policeman, who had been staring fix- 
edly into his cap, merely grunted by way of reply. 

Carefully skirting the town, the policeman led 
Churchy-san and the kozo out on a path that circled the 
face of the mountain and stopped abruptly before a 
shabby red shrine. 

“From here you see the house well,” he said, “from 
the shrine of the Horse God.” And he bowed to the fine 
dappled hobbyhorse, straight from Matsuya’s toy shop, 
that gazed at a small cup of rice and two copper coins 
laid before it. 

“Why not store your provisions here in the shrine?” 
The kozo asked helpfully, opening a door in the rear. “I 
can place them high on the shelf so the rats cannot get 
them.” 

To show his authority the policeman said he must first 
examine the contents of each package, and poking about 
in his privileged way, he came upon Churchy-san’s hair. 

“What good is this,” he wanted to know, “except to 
make a tail for the Horse God?” He held it against the 
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gnawed, ravaged stump. “The rats did that the first night 
he arrived.” 

“The Horse God might prevent you from catching the 
sickness,” the kozo suggested. 

“The Horse God is welcome indeed,” Churchy-san as- 
sured them. “But my Okami-sama protects me from sick- 
ness.” 

With the red cord, the policeman attached the long 
swath of hair to the hobbyhorse and stood hack to view 
the effect. 

“It does well enough,” he conceded. “If the rats will 
leave it alone. See what they did to our Old One.” And 
off in a corner stood the mangy Horse God emeritus, gaz- 
ing with glassy eyes at his dapper successor. 

“We leave now,” the policeman went on. “Over there 
is the house of the Eta who are surely all dead by this 
time.” Following his white cotton glove, Churchy-san saw 
a thatched hovel at the edge of the forest that looked as 
forlorn as an old summer hat abandoned under the trees. 

“Be sure you bring food twice a week,” Churchy-san 
said to the boy. 

“I’ll not fail you,” he promised, “until I find you have 
not used the last lot, and I’ll know you are dead.” 

“No fear,” Churchy-san laughed. “My Okami-sama 
. . .” but the pair had already turned and were hurrying 
along the path that led to the village. 

Crossing a long, sunny meadow, Churchy-san saw, with 
a sinking heart, that the hut held no sign of life. No smoke 
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drifted out of the hole in the thatch that served as a chim- 
ney, and the doorway gaped as hollow and dark as an 
empty eye socket. A Siberian kite, flying high overhead, 
alone broke the silence with his whimpering cry. A hot 
spring, running the length of the field, sent up a ribbon 
of steam that marked its course through the tall grass 
until it was gathered into a pool under a huge gingko tree. 
Churchy-san’s spirits rose at the sight. 

“She sees the honorable bath and the laundry,” Nobu 
explained in a whisper. 

At the door of the hut the stench threw her back a few 
paces, and peering around in the gloom, Churchy-san 
made out five human forms stretched on the dirt floor un- 
der a platform piled high with wilted leaves. Two of the 
figures held the unmistakable stillness of death, and the 
other three — an old woman and a pair that Churchy- 
san took for husband and wife — were groaning faintly, 
their bodies a mass of sores. As she bent over them with 
comforting words, they asked no help for themselves or 
how the other two fared. 

“The silkworms,” they moaned. “Feed the silkworms. 
If we lose them, better we die.” And before they would 
accept help, Churchy-san must go out and gather an arm- 
ful of mulberry leaves and spread them on the trestle 
overhead, where the silkworms fell on them greedily. 
Here Churchy-san broke off and looked at me doubtfully. 

“This part is not pretty,” she said. “Perhaps the oku- 
san is not interested.” 
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“All things interest her,” Nobu declared. “Don’t even 
leave out the silkworms. She must hear that during July 
these mushi are fed on chopped mulberry leaves seven 
and eight times a day. All day the children must gather 
them, and the old people chop them up fine. In August 
the mushi may eat the full leaf, hut it must be just so — 
not fresh, not dead — just wilted a little. It is then they 
go into the ‘great feed’ lasting ten days and nights. No 
one takes the rice, takes the sleep, not even makes loose 
the obi. My old ones bred the silkworm and during sum- 
mer moons the quilts were not laid down at night, nor the 
rice bowls set out for the small ones.” Nobu’s voice had 
grown plaintive as she went on, and reaching into her 
sleeve she brought out a sweet cake from a cache that she 
keeps for such crises. 

“Well then,” she concluded, with a cake tucked away 
in her cheek. “Chachy-san nurses those dirty Outcasts — 
they are the Christian duty. She buries the honorable 
dead — that cannot be, helped. But she likes not the silk- 
worms and with them she does not share.” 

Inured as Churchy-san was to the sight of poverty, she 
had been appalled by the destitution of her patients. The 
most squalid hovel in town held some touch of amenity, 
a tiny carved shrine perhaps, or a flowering plant, but 
these people had nothing. The smoke-blackened interior 
was bare except for a rude oven made of field stones, a 
few broken bowls and the verminous mats that served 
them for beds. Severe as the test was to Churchy-san’s 
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Christian endurance, she went to work quite undaunted. 
The first task, after her patients were seen to, was to burn 
the dead bodies and bury their ashes. Churchy-san made 
a huge funeral pyre in the meadow, and when the flames 
had died down, buried what bones she could find to a 
medley of prayers, marking the graves with blank pieces 
of wood, not knowing how the dead had been called. 

The first shafts of sunlight found Churchy-san at the 
hot spring for water to bathe her three pensioners ; then 
the dirt floor was sprinkled, rice cooked on the stone 
oven, and the silkworms fed on fresh mulberry leaves. 
What the Outcasts thought of this imlooked-for assistance, 
Churchy-san never knew, as in their wretched existence 
outside the pale, kindness and gratitude were unknown 
experiences, and they accepted her presence without com- 
ment or thanks. Churchy-san felt that five weeks spent in 
fetid darkness, caring for creatures that were far less re- 
sponsive than animals, was no more than her Christian 
duty, but her goodwill stopped short of the silkworms. 
She heartily loathed the fat, white worms, endlessly gob- 
bling their way through the leaves on their insecure plat- 
form. Each night when the day’s work was done, she 
spread her mat under the stars for fear that a silkworm 
might fall on her face as she slept. 

A day came at last when the family crawled out into 
the simshine. After resting a while, the man rose to his 
feet and took the path that led to the village. He returned 
with a portion of rice mixed with red beans, a delicacy 
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which Hoso-no-Kami, the Smallpox God, is said to en- 
joy. The time had come to placate that virulent deity and 
speed him on his way. 

Followed hy Churchy-san, the Eta crossed the meadow, 
now high with grass and the stalks of wildflowers no 
longer in bloom, to the hot spring. They spread a mat on 
the moss and on it they placed the rice with willow wands 
planted here and there to hold the red prayer papers. 
After the head of the family had muttered a few unintel- 
ligible words, they set the mat and the offerings afloat 
on the stream, which sucked them down greedily in its 
spinning eddies and whirlpools. 

As the last flash of scarlet vanished from sight, the 
Outcasts turned to Churchy-san with dull hostile eyes. 
“Now go,” the old woman said. "‘Hoso-no-Kami has left. 
You’re not wanted here.” And as Churchy-san watched 
the trio retrace their steps till they disappeared in the 
doorway, a feeling of desolation swept over her. 

“Arrah ma!” Nobu snorted. “She regrets these un- 
couth ones who do not even thank. . . .” 

Churchy-san was quick in defense of her charges. One 
should not expect much of poor and ignorant people, she 
said. As well look for thanks from a wild animal whose 
foot you released from a trap. She had no feeling at all 
for her patients and, Christo-sama forgive her, she hated 
their silkworms. But she knew that on her return she 
must take up drab household tasks, and many a dull day 
stretched between her and the next Christian duty. The 
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thought made the last weeks stand out, with each loathly 
detail bathed in the light of her wistful remembrance. 

“E to — ” Churchy-san walked slowly across to the 
shrine of the Horse God. There was little incentive to 
hurry toward a future bereft of all Christian duties. She 
returned to the pool with her bundle of clean clothing, 
where she stripped and burned everything she had worn, 
before she plunged into the hot water. 

Settled there chin-deep, with knees drawn up and arms 
clasping them, Churchy-san saw for the first time that the 
season had changed. Autumnal quiet hung over the land, 
over the high, pine-clad hills and fertile valleys below, 
where scattered about like a design worked in blue beads 
the peasants were threshing their rice by drawing it back 
and forth through a large comb with steel teeth. It was so 
still she could hear the faint breeze, sharp with the first 
hint of frost, murmuring in the dark pines, whispering 
through the grass. It fluttered the gingko tree overhead 
until it rippled with thousands of fluted gold coins, fling- 
ing them down like a royal largesse, while two water wag- 
tails bowed their thanks from the bank. 

When it was time to be off, strength and buoyancy had 
forsaken the number-one Christian. All at once, the road 
seemed dull and deserted. She made little progress al- 
though it lay downhill all the way and was frequently 
forced to rest before her weary body could take up the 
journey again. On one such occasion Churchy-san waked 
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from an uneasy doze to iind a young man in a sailor’s 
blue uniform standing beside her. 

“Does this road go to Tokyo?” he asked as soon as she 
opened her eyes, and rising with difficulty, Churchy-san 
offered to show him the way. Limping along heside her, 
the sailor grew confidential, told her that he had been 
wounded fighting in Shanghai and returned to a naval 
hospital in Japan. On receiving his discharge, he had 
hurried back to his village, intending to spend his sick 
leave with his parents, only to find total strangers in his 
home who told him his parents were dead. 

Like all Japanese when deprived of their accustomed 
place in the mass, he was bewildered and lost. What 
would he do then? He had no idea. His only friends were 
his shipmates, his family was scattered or dead, and he 
had almost no money. His helplessness acted on Churchy- 
san like a powerful restorative, bringing strength to her 
weary limbs and deep content to her soul. By the time 
they had completed their journey to Tokyo, she was well 
launched on another adventure. 

“The honorable sailor has a hole in his leg as hig 
as a fifty-sen piece,” Nohu informed me with relish. 
“Would the okusan . . .” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Well then, the okusan can see him if she condescends 
to look out of the window.” By craning my neck, I caught 
a glimpse of a sunburned country youth in a sailor’s blue 
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uniform. He was resting on a bench in the sun with his 
game leg thrust out before him, making friendly over- 
tures to the dogs who circled about him suspiciously. 

“Are you going to marry this one?” I asked, and 
Churchy-san’s startled eyes showed me that the idea was 
a new one. 

“We have not spoken of it,” she said. “Only that I am 
to care for him until he returns to the war.” 

“Making marry is better,” said Nobu virtuously from 
her established position as matron, but carefully avoid- 
ing my eye. 

“Well, be sure you want to imdertake this kind of 
Christian duty,” I urged. “You always have work here, 
and your wages can go to the poor.” 

“But I would not be earning the money.” There were 
tears of distress in the girl’s eyes. “Soon the old one, 
Suzuki-san, returns from her long rest, and with her, no 
help-OTTW^ is necessary. But this sailor needs me. Un- 
til he goes back to his ship I must with him.” She rose to 
her feet with decision. 

“As you say,” I agreed. “Go, and a welcome return.” 

Instead of making the required reply to this particular 
speech, Churchy-san lingered uneasily at the door. “One 
drought makes the worry,” she finally brought out with 
a return of her old shyness. “Perhaps this sailor is not 
the real Christian duty, because for him I have the big 
liking.” 
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CHAPTEE VI 

Nonsensical Minutiae 


“I think I can see the precise and distinguishing 
marks of national characteristics more in these nonsen- 
sical minutiae than in the most important matters of 
state. . . 

STERNE: Sentimental J ourney 


F 

JL or a good many years before the practice was dis- 
rupted by the second World War, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States sent language students to 
Japan as members of their embassy staffs. They were 
picked men, officers of the army, the navy and diplomatic 
corps who put in several arduous years of work on the 
Japanese language, on the history, literature and social 
problems of the people. 

The course prescribed by each government was prac- 
tically the same, and among the requirements was the 
spending of six months alone in the coimtry, where the 
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students were obliged to live more or less in native fash- 
ion, dependent for companionship upon the Japanese. 

In theory the plan was excellent. The opportunities it 
offered for practicing the language and closely observ- 
ing the lives and habits of the people were obvious ; and 
some of the students weathered the apprenticeship suc- 
cessfully. A large percentage, however, returned to 
Tokyo with shattered nerves and so violent a phobia for 
anything Japanese that they were recalled by their gov- 
ernments without finishing the course. 

No one knew just where the trouble lay. They lived 
comfortably enough and, in general, were treated by the 
natives with courteous detachment. But the complete iso- 
lation among a people so different from their own, whose 
lives and thoughts were as tightly closed against another 
race as their houses were against night marauders, 
worked havoc with the sensitive European’s morale. 

Six months was, perhaps, too short a time for them to 
penetrate the barrier raised by a reserved and suspicious 
people, but had they spent the rest of their lives among 
Japanese, the same gulf would have separated them. For- 
eigners who have elected to adopt the life and civiliza- 
tion of Japan, even to native dress and food, are never 
quite at home. There is always an anxious, self-conscious 
air about them; none of the ease that comes from a com- 
mon sense of values, nor the quick, careless give and take 
that makes for real fellowship. 

During the rainy season — the nyubai — depression 
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settled on these temporary expatriots like the noxious 
mildew that clung to their books, their shoes and gloves, 
leaving on some of them a lasting stain. Walls of hot 
rain, day after day, shut out the sane reality of laws, 
familiar streets, and friendly intercourse and dissolved 
the compulsions under which they normally lived until 
nothing was left but the instincts. And the students re- 
acted according to their national predilections. 

The German students inclined toward melancholia and 
some of them opened their veins with bits of bottle glass ; 
the French sought distraction among the ladies, causing 
a new section to be inserted in the Japanese police regu- 
lations concerning the “protection of innocent maidens 
from foreign spies”;' and the British and Americans took 
it out in spectacular brawls, which resulted in blackened 
eyes, bloody noses and a stiff rating from their superior 
officers on the “scandal and disgrace” of such conduct 
in a foreign land. 

So the embassies took counsel together and resolved 
that, whereas the East and the West had “met” and in- 
evitably would continue to “meet,” results had proved 
that they did not mix with any degree of success and that 
six months of intensive association with the Japanese 
would no longer be required in the course. 

Some effort was made to find a harmless substitute for 
that phase of the students’ life, but without success. As 
far as I know, a study of the Japanese drama was not sug- 
gested. Naturally the theatre in Tokyo could hardly be 
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reckoned comparable to life in a native community, al- 
though the ideals, customs, and salient characteristics of 
the people are undoubtedly reflected there as in no other 
aspect of Japanese life, 

2 

Of the five or six large theatres in Tokyo, playing to 
capacity houses, the Kabuki-za ranks first in importance. 
It is a large, picturesque building that houses not only 
the theatre itself, but a medley of little shops, restaurants, 
and passages where, between plays, the audience buys sou- 
venirs, eats capacious meals, promenades, and takes naps. 

The auditorium is spacious with European seating ar- 
rangements, but the boxes encircling the width of the 
house are furnished in native style with matting, flat cush- 
ions, hraziers and the usual equipment for tea. Whole 
families crowd into them, from grandmother to the 
youngest babe in arms, with baggage enough for a long 
journey. Lunch boxes, warm wraps, a medicine case, 
cigarettes and a supply of diapers are stowed away some- 
how, and everyone settles down happily to spend the day. 

The audience looks prosperous and well dressed. The 
older people appear in rich silks of subdued colors, the 
young girls in gay kimono with more daring designs, hut 
the geisha are easily distinguished by the gorgeousness 
of their raiment and the glittering ornaments they wear 
in their hair. The crowd probably looks much as it did 
in the first days of shibai when performances began at 
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dawn. Before daylight, throbbing beats from the drum 
tower got people out of their beds and into their holiday 
clothes before they snatched a hurried meal by lantern 
light. The coxmtry people, who had been on their way to 
town most of the night, must have hastened their lagging 
footsteps at the sound, and the geisha, in layer after layer 
of vivid kimono, spoke sharply to the patient hairdressers 
who were washing, oiling and looping their elaborate coif- 
fures while the maids tied their stiff, brocade obi. 

There is always a thrill of expectancy in any theatre 
before the curtain rises, but the effect is heightened in 
the Kabuki-za by steady drumbeats which form an un- 
dercurrent for the subdued rustle of the silk-clad throng 
settling into its place and the sibilant apologies of late- 
comers to those already seated. Gradually one becomes 
aware of the flute that has joined the drum, weaving a 
weird and intricate measure through the marked rhythm, 
to which the light, fluttering beat of a Noh drum is added, 
growing faster and faster until wooden clappers announce 
that the play is about to begin. 

One of the first features to attract a foreigner’s notice 
is the hana-michi or flower way, a raised gangplank that 
runs from the stage to the rear of the theatre, and is used 
most effectively for entrances and exits. While the play- 
ers are carrying on the main action upon the stage, a pro- 
cession of priests in black gauze robes may march sol- 
emnly down the hana-michi through the gaping audience, 
chanting the sutras; or a crowd of fighting men swarm 
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through that way to a fight taking place on the stage. Be 
they travelers, unlucky lovers, clanking samurai or quar- 
relsome old ladies that come and go on the hana-michi, 
one can see that it contributes substantially to the close 
collaboration between the actors and their audience, 
which is silent and deeply attentive, more concerned with 
the interpretation of a particular role than with the story 
itself. 

A Kabuki audience knows all the old plays by heart, 
which is necessary, as not one out of twenty imderstands 
what is being said on the stage. The language used in the 
plays is antiquated and has been formalized beyond rec- 
ognition except by the few who have made it a special 
study. Although the modem plays are written in the col- 
loquial tongue and the dialogue is readily followed, the 
old, historical plays, telling of loyalty, treachery and re- 
venge, have a strong perennial hold on the people be- 
cause they express something deep and permanent in the 
Japanese character. 

The general effect of the historical plays is one of great 
sumptuousness. The elegance and simplicity of the stage 
settings are a perfect foil for the actors’ costumes of rich 
silks and gold-crusted brocades in traditional designs and 
colors. The actors move deliberately through their parts, 
accompanying their lines with exaggerated facial gri- 
maces, rolling their eyes, twisting their mouths and stamp- 
ing their feet to accent their speech. The result is one of 
childishness but not of inconsequence, as the most com- 
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monplace action is carried out with smoothness and skill. 
The sweep with which a warrior flings off his kimono to 
bare his sword arm, or the manner in which a maidserv- 
ant kneels to open a sliding door has been studied and 
perfected for an audience that is steeped in its own tra- 
ditions and can appreciate the subtle excellence of the 
performance. 

The stage management too is impressive, and the re- 
volving stage that holds three sets at once, is operated 
successfully. You can watch the assassins creep through 
the shadowy garden toward a corrupt official’s house; 
then the whole scene pivots silently and you are in the 
victim’s bedroom with the murderers making a stealthy 
entrance at the closed lattices. 

It is with the large groups and in the crowd scenes 
that the Japanese gift for collective effort is most effec- 
tively demonstrated, and the result is a satisfying, co- 
ordinated picture in which the humblest extra plays his 
part with unselfish verve. The outstanding example of 
this trait is the kurombo, or property man, who is clad in 
plain black with a flap over his face which he never lifts 
short of an emergency. 

He flits unobtrusively about the stage attending to a 
hundred details while the audience is supposed to be un- 
aware of his presence. He gives verisimilitude to a garden 
scene by sending two yellow butterflies across the stage; 
he marks the tiger’s furtive progress through a patch of 
tall grass, and sends a vagrant firefly to inspire a young 
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poet, dreaming late over his writing brush and ink slab. 

In the long, elaborate dance-dramas the kurombo 
squats downstage with props at hand which instantly 
transform the beautiful princess into a raging mountain 
demon or a mischievous white fox. Under his ministra- 
tions, her sleek black hair and smooth make-up vanish in 
a flash and the dancer turns toward the audience a face 
ravaged with hate, imder a disheveled mane of white hair. 

On the stage, the distinguishing mark of a ghost or a 
fiend is a gray or white wig, as most Japanese, men and 
women alike, keep their hair black with camellia oil dye 
till the day of their deaths. I wondered if this traditional 
make-up for a devil might not account for the fear a gray- 
haired foreign woman seems to inspire among the more 
ignorant Japanese. Our legendary matron is an object of 
deference and solicitude, and I have observed with as- 
tonishment that, in a country where age is universally 
venerated, a woman with gray hair is regarded with fear 
and repulsion. Until I had seen a few ghost plays and 
demon dances I attributed this to the fact that their own 
grandmothers, more often than not, are perfect tartars. I 
asked some Japanese friends what they thought of my 
theory, and after a moment of discomfort, which a new 
idea always induces, and another for careful considera- 
tion, they laughed and admitted that it had never occurred 
to them but might easily be so. 
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3 

Roughly speaking, there are four classes of popular 
drama. The jidai mono, or historical plays, having to do 
with the feudal period and its princes, fierce samurai, 
and courtesans, in which the theme is loyalty, the sacri- 
fice of the individual to chivalric duty. The sewa mono 
are realistic plays of ordinary life, in which elopements 
and double suicides play a prominent part. Aragoto 
might be translated “rough stuff” and are single battle 
scenes; and shosagoto, or music posture pieces, are 
adapted largely from famous Noh plays. 

Every program is planned to include a play of each 
type. The curtain rises in mid-afternoon on three acts of 
a historical play, followed by a music-posture drama 
lasting only an hour or so. Next comes a battle scene and 
two more short plays which are usually the work of a 
new playwright. After a long intermission, during which 
everyone crowds into the restaurants for much-needed 
food and drink, the audience returns to a sewa mono de- 
picting the joys and sorrows of everyday people, in which 
the joys are conspicuously scanty and the only likeable 
characters commit suicide. As the audience has been 
bathed in tears throughout the last offering, the conclud- 
ing piece is a lively dance in which the young actors take 
part. Close on midnight you rise from your seat, if you 
are able, with both feet asleep, a stiff neck and splitting 
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head, but with a firm conviction that a Japanese audience 
gets the full worth of its money. 

For the most part, the plays are serious and lacking in 
humor, and what passes for humor takes the form of pon- 
derous punning and far-fetched play on words. Even 
though we cannot expect to get the full fling of a sentence 
in Japanese as we do in English, and humor is the first 
gift to perish in a foreign tongue, there is none of the 
lighthearted gaiety, the nimbleness of wit and fancy, 
which characterize our idea of amusement. It has noth- 
ing in common with the slow reserve and the brooding 
melancholy of people who spend their lives in the sub- 
dued half-light of their low-eaved little houses. 

Typical of the race, the action of the theatre is slow 
and is interrupted by interminable conversations during 
which all the characters sit in a circle as motionless and 
blank as a group of stalagmites, although their lives and 
happiness may hang on the outcome of the discussion. In 
the hara-kiri scene of the Forty-Seven Ronin, Lord Han- 
gan sits upright gripping the knife with which he has dis- 
emboweled himself, holding forth for well over an hour 
in a strong, lusty voice. Meanwhile, Japanese crouch on 
their cushions enthralled, weeping without restraint, and 
the Europeans fidget in their seats, wondering how much 
longer the dying man can hold out. 

The Japanese people are apparently impervious to en- 
nui and ever5rthing they do lasts too long — their enter- 
tainments, their social calls, their letters and political 
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speeches. It may he because, contrary to popular belief, 
their mentality works slowly except for a possible five- 
percent leaven of brilliant minds. They seem to need time 
to collect their faculties, and their spoken language makes 
provision for this with the ejaculation, rae which crops up 
between almost every word in ordinary conversation, giv- 
ing the listener a chance to take in what has just been said 
before the next word is upon him. 

I know that foreigners are warned, when addressing a 
Japanese for the first time in his own tongue, to begin 
with armo ne — look here, and repeat it over and over 
until the light of recognition dawns for, on seeing a Eu- 
ropean, the Japanese at once assumes that he cannot un- 
derstand him. This method of address gives the Japanese 
time to collect the wits which a stranger’s approach has 
scattered. Any other method is apt to be met with startled 
silence. 

As revenge is the standard theme of all the old plays, 
the love motive is naturally subordinate, and the heroine 
of a Japanese play has a very thin time indeed.^ Her 
only possible role is that of self-sacrifice, and she is for- 
ever surrendering her lover, her husband or son to his 
patriotic or filial duties. She moves gracefully through 
the scenes, beautifully clad, speaking her lines in an odd 
falsetto that caricatures rather than imitates a Japanese 
woman’s ordinarily timbreless tones, and her parts in the 
various plays are hardly distinguishable. Only the old 

1 In Kabuki plays women’s roles are acted by men. 
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women have individuality, showing, at times, a trace of 
sardonic humor, which is also true of Japanese life. 

Vengeance for the wrong done a feudal lord is the 
theme of the classic Chushingura and revenge for a fa- 
ther’s death is the theme of the Soga brother’s vendetta 
and of Sukeroku — to mention only three of the many 
perennials which are produced every year and never 
fail to evoke deep emotion. The measure of Japanese 
heroism is retaliation, and the most popular means of 
accomplishing this is by treachery. Such treason is al- 
ways ennobled by the motives of the traitor, who carries 
out his bloody mission with a sort of tragic helplessness 
before fate. 

Benkei, the hero of the dance-drama Kanjincho, runs 
the leader of the forty-seven ronin a close second in pop- 
ular favor. He too was a victim of Bushido, but his sacri- 
fice was accomplished in a less grisly fashion. He struck 
his master, actually assaulted his prince, to save the lat- 
ter’s life. The plot is a simple one, but casts some light 
on the Japanese mind which needs solid traditional sen- 
timent as a guide. 

Yoshitsune, the reigning Shogun’s younger brother, has 
been outlawed and is fleeing for his life. His retainers, 
led by Benkei, have dressed themselves like warrior 
monks, with the prince, disguised as a servant, carrying 
their luggage. 

They file through the audience by the hana-michi to 
find the Shogun’s officer on guard at the barrier which 
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they hope to pass and, rather than risk a skirmish, Benkei 
resorts to guile. They have been on a mission, he explains, 
to collect funds for the Great Buddha’s temple at Nara 
and are on their way home. The official is wary and de- 
mands further proof of their identity. He insists that, if 
they have actually visited the temple at Nara, they must 
have a subscription list (kanjincho) and before they can 
pass he must hear it. 

Benkei draws a blank scroll from his robe and impro- 
vises a long list of donors. This only partially convinces 
the sceptical officer and he snatches suddenly at the roll. A 
battle seems imminent. Both men whip oflf the sleeves of 
their sword arms and, crouching with their hands on 
their hilts, wait for the other to draw. As they maneuver 
for position, stooping and side-stepping across the stage, 
they are so like two fighting cocks waiting for a chance to 
close in with their spurs that an image I have been grop- 
ing for in my mind comes out into the light. 

Chanticleer! We had always agreed that the Japanese 
suffered from some sense of inferiority. The theory is 
supported by the Japanese claim that the sun rises in 
their land and by their having the sun-flag as their na- 
tional emblem and the sun goddess as their principal de- 
ity. And do they not flap both arms in the air, fling hack 
their heads and crow banzai to express exultation? 

When the Hen Pheasant taunted Chanticleer with: 
“But can you not see that the day has risen without the 
benefit of your crowing?” The cock denies the daylight 
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before his eyes. So does the Japanese insist that their lav- 
ish borrowings were “invented in Japan,” and as long as 
he remains in his own country the myth can he main- 
tained. Abroad he must face the fact that the sun also 
rises in other lands, that artificial light actually origi- 
nated there. So serious is this sudden impairment of his 
power to believe in himself that he can meet and deal 
with the situation only by violence. 

Chanticleer’s dictum when faced with defeat might 
have been penned for the Japanese: “He who has wit- 
nessed the death of his dream must die at once or else 
rise stronger than ever.” And we know that the Japanese 
admit no middle course between triumph and death — 
they must never admit defeat or surrender. 

A burst of applause from the gallery brought me back 
to the play to find the Shogun’s officer waving the monks 
through the barrier. Then moved hy a sudden suspicion, 
he calls them back. In desperation, Benkei pretends to 
fall foul of his master, berates him for a clumsy servant, 
and strikes him. The official, though still unconvinced of 
their innocence, is so awed by this devoted piece of self- 
sacrifice that he allows the whole party to proceed un- 
molested. And once they are safely beyond the pass, 
Benkei kneels at the young prince’s feet to beg forgive- 
ness. He has saved his lord’s life but his own is forfeited. 
When Yoshitsime clasps the hand of his faithful guardian 
and forgives and thanks him, there is not a dry kimono 
sleeve in the whole auditorium. 
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As can be seen from this tale, the subtlety that the Jap- 
anese expect of its presentation does not extend to the 
theme. To a foreign observer, the combination of super- 
lative acting and puerility of plot is a distinct shock. It 
is a logical representation, however, of a people who are 
at once sophisticated and immature, a strange mixture of 
naivete, craftiness, and idealism. Their craftiness is of- 
ten naive; their naivete is tainted with cunning; and their 
idealism is both, with something better too. It is this last 
that has disarmed us in past years. 

Although their islands have long been overcrowded 
and although they have been kept closely at work because 
so many of their things are made by hand, they have de- 
veloped a dignified, stately society with an ancient tradi- 
tion of manners behind it which has made every relation- 
ship, until recent years, orderly and reserved. AU of this 
is reflected in their theatre. There it is revealed that the 
governing motive at all times has been one of social 
decorum, and that treachery, murder, and suicide have 
never been regarded as religious problems. 

When the hero of Omi Genji — a popular loyalty play 
— is engaged in deceiving a representative of the Sho- 
gun, his nephew and heir commits suicide to create a di- 
version and so saves the day. The uncle, however, takes 
no more heed of the act than to reproach the dying boy 
for showing off before so august a visitor. And in Iku- 
dama Shinju, a tale of hopeless love between a courtesan 
and the son of a porcelain merchant which ends in dou- 
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ble suicide, the young man dispatches his love with grue- 
some thoroughness. As he turns the knife toward himself, 
he recalls that it was a gift from his parents and that to 
use it for suicide would be a heinous offense against filial 
piety. He then wipes the blade carefully on the dead girl’s 
kimono and proceeds to hang himself with her girdle. The 
proprieties are maintained. 

Looking back, one easily sees why the drama has al- 
ways been a popular art in Japan, maintaining its hold 
through the years notwithstanding the government’s spo- 
radic attempts to suppress it. 

The players’ appeal to their audience is an intimate, 
personal one, giving the drama a power over the people 
immensely greater than that of literature because its ap- 
proach is to the emotions rather than to the intellect. And 
the emotional development of the Japanese is far in ad- 
vance of his intellectual growth. 

Any Japanese crowd gives the impression that between 
individuals there is a much narrower space than that 
which divides Europeans. At the theatre this is intensified 
until a mere stranger feels the stir of a common emotional 
excitement that fuses the disparate atoms into one quick- 
ened entity, and he realizes that, once aroused, the Japa- 
nese are very formidable in the mass. 

The mute, self-effacing kurombo in his black robes is 
a product of a country where the cult of the individual is 
sternly suppressed, where a citizen sees himself only as 
part of the national essence — kokutai — and, lacking 
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a sense of personal identity, is not apt to regard life or 
death very seriously. I suppose if the kurombo had time 
to brood over his life of anonymous service on the stage, 
it would be glorified in his eyes by the fact that the vital 
element in this communion is the Emperor himself, whom 
he worships, not as the individual head of the state but 
as the corporate expression of the nation’s ideal. 
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CHAPTEK VII 

Tlu General Saves His Medal 


Tomo ga mina 
Ware yori eraku 
Miyuru ki yo 
Harm, wo kai-kite 


Until today it seemed my friends 
Had won distinction more than I in life. 
However, I have purchased flowers, 


Tsuma to shitashimu. And also love my wife. 
ISHIKA'WA TAKABOKU 


1 

^Jlhere is rarely more than one heavy snowfall in Tokyo 
each winter; so it is usually a festive affair. It is snowing 
now, for the first time this season, but somehow the carni- 
val spirit is lacking. 

For the Japanese, this is probably due to their endless 
struggle to subdue China and to the steadily mounting 
fear of another and bigger war on their hands. But for 
me it revives aU too vividly the Big Cold of last year 
and what happened next door, which the hurrying whis- 
per of sifting snow must call into being for a long time to 
come. 
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The snow started then as it usually does, out of a dour, 
slate-colored sky, falling to work like a Japanese woman, 
softly and aimlessly, hour after hour. It clung to the trees 
and shrubs in the gardens, bending the branches under 
its weight. And soon, the old people, picking their way 
through the drifts on high lacquered clogs, could hang 
their poems on any twig they might choose. It trans- 
formed the graceful, curved roofs of old shrines and pal- 
aces into the frothy swing of a dancer’s skirt, and laid a 
neat coverlet on the small shops and houses where people 
sat late over glowing braziers talking in low tones. Over 
head, the children lay wakeful in their quilts, alert to the 
exciting quiet of the muflBied world outside. 

Imperceptibly the night grew lighter and the sight of 
the snow flung up like a wave against the garden gate re- 
minded me that I must go out and shake the dwarf bam- 
boo before they snapped under its weight. In spite of the 
early hour, long arrows of light escaped from the closed 
wooden shutters on General Yamada’s house next door, 
and I wondered if his wife, a gentle pitiful cripple, had 
been taken ill in the night. The General himself was away 
a great deal of the time and his wife was alone except for 
an old servant, who was often glad of our help when her 
mistress had an attack. 

The bamboo, freed from their burden of snow, swung 
languidly into place against the fence, and I had decided 
that I really should inquire if all was well next door, 
when I heard the General’s gate slide back cautiously. 
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slam to with a crash, and the voice of his old servant 
raised in shrill, whispered protest. 

“Mo yo. Old One!” she quaked. “What a fright you 
gave me. Can you hear my heart going doki-doki from 
where you stand?” 

Peering through the slats in the fence I could see the 
watchman standing outside in a circle of rosy lantern 
light. 

“Excuse me, Ichi-san,” he quavered. “But this is the 
hour when robbers creep out of a house just as you did. 
I trust the General’s lady is no worse.” 

“No worse, no better, thanks for your interest,” the old 
woman snapped, which left me free to 'return to the bed 
I had left so reluctantly, but in spite of rapidly congeal- 
ing feet I waited, eavesdropping shamelessly. 

“I am setting the sun-flag out over the gate,” the servant 
went on, producing a slim bamboo pole, “and as long as 
you’re here you might help me with it.” 

The watchman put his lantern down obediently. “Is it 
a new police rule that our flags must be out before day- 
light?” he wanted to know. 

“That’s one thing they haven’t thought of yet,” the old 
woman cackled. “And I hope they don’t, for I hate coming 
out of the house before the sun has driven away any night 
spirits that might be about. No, I am getting an early start 
with my work today for at nine our master, the General, 
goes to the palace for a medal from the hand of Heika — 
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the Emperor himself. For bravery it is, for taking a part 
of their country away from the Chinese.” 

“Ah, so desuka?’’ 

“So, indeed. Don’t you ever read the papers? We are 
having a fine feast tonight to celebrate. Five generals will 
attend, mind you, who have even more medals than our 
master, and there is much to be done in the house today. 
Now, Old One,” she broke off briskly, “condescend to 
hold the pole up while I make it fast to the gate.” Together 
they swung the flag over the fence where it hung mo- 
tionless, its scarlet center standing out like a bloodstain 
against the surrounding whiteness. 

“There,” the watchman grunted, rubbing his cold fin- 
gers together, “that should hold even when the wind rises 
later.” Picking up his lantern he swung it uncertainly, re- 
luctant to return to his tour of the echoing streets. “It is a 
great honor for General Yamada,” he ventured finally. 
“His lady. I’m sure, is very happy.” 

“She is so. You should see her lying there with a smile 
like the Kwannon-sama’s own — half joy for the master’s 
success, half tears for her sister’s sorrow. Her nephew 
was killed in the battle the General won, you know.” 

The watchman sighed. “The young men die, and the 
old men return for their medals. E to — it cannot be 
helped,” voicing the universal formula of the poor when 
faced with the irrevocable. 

“This war!” Ichi cried fiercely. “Why should we send 
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our sons to fight for a country that none of us wants to 
live in?” Breaking off abruptly she peered up and down 
the empty street. “We must be crazy to speak of such 
things where we might be overheard, unless we want to 
be behind bars before night. Come inside.” 

Closing the gate she locked and barred it. “What we 
both need is a cup of tea and a bowl of rice, for at our 
age no sorrow holds long against the comfort of food in 
the honorable insides.” 

“What an exit speech,” I thought, as they crimched 
their way around to the kitchen door and I went back to 
bed to dream that I had lost both my feet from frostbite. 

2 

It was still snowing when the car hired to take the Gen- 
eral to the palace drew up before his house. In spite of 
the weather a small crowd had gathered, errand boys 
mostly, from the neighboring shops, a tofu vendor who 
paused to gape with his copper horn halfway to his 
lips, and some women with swaddled babies on their 
backs. 

As the General appeared at the gate a few scattered 
cheers went up from the boys, but he looked neither to 
right nor left, holding his heavy body erect in his new 
uniform of dark cloth, and the white plume in his cap as 
proud and unsullied as Cyrano’s panache. At the door of 
the car he stopped, however, turned sharply and executed 
a sort of informal salute toward the upper window. I 
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knew that the idlers could see a smiling face against the 
semi-darkness of the room behind and the flash of a pallid 
hand raised in reply. 

As the taxi spluttered off in a shower of glittering 
beads, Suzuki brought in the flowers she had ordered for 
me to send the General’s wife. I knew she thought I should 
take them over myself; so I set to work at once on the 
simplest message I could think of. Omedeto — congratu- 
lations — was about all my uncertain kata kana was 
equal to, and we tied the box up with those charming red 
and white cords they use on such occasions. 

Within ten minutes she was back with a note that, un- 
folded, measured about a yard and a half and was writ- 
ten in beautiful script on mulberry paper. It translated 
to the effect that this happy day would be spoiled unless 
I went over to be thanked for the flowers in person. She 
knew well, the invalid wrote, that she should come over 
to me, but that was impossible. Would I overlook her in- 
defensible rudeness, humor a sick woman’s request and 
condescend to enter her imworthy house? This was em- 
bedded in a perfect welter of honorifics and polite as- 
surances. 

In spite of her urgency I hesitated to go at a time when 
the atmosphere was tense with the strain between our two 
countries. Her good manners could always be trusted, 
but the General was an unknown factor. Then too, I felt 
sure that Mrs. Yamada, like so many old-fashioned Jap- 
anese, really did not like foreigners, although a sort of 
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tenuous friendship had developed between us during her 
husband’s absence. 

As she had worded it, I could hardly refuse her re- 
quest, however, and the late afternoon found me slough- 
ing my overshoes on the Yamadas’ door stone. Any mis- 
givings I had harbored about the warmth of my welcome 
departed at sight of Ichi’s broad smile as she opened the 
door. 

“Welcome,” she cried, bowing her head to the floor. 
“Condescend to enter.” 

Twittering with excitement, she led me through the 
cold, deserted-looking rooms downstairs to one above 
which seemed by contrast incredibly light and spacious. 
The second floor of a Japanese house is always more at- 
tractive than the first, and the Yamada house was no 
exception. 

The General’s wife, propped upright on the floor by 
the window, gave a soft cry that held as much apprehen- 
sion as pleasure I thought and laid down her book to 
smooth the sleeves of her gray silk kimono into more 
decorous lines. 

“Welcome,” she repeated, with a series of small, 
swooping bows, “you pay this house a great honor.” 

In the harsh glare of the snow outside she looked like 
a weary, beaten moth, with her gray wings folded submis- 
sively, but a sort of tranquil happiness, the happiness of 
a gentle, incurious mind, shone in her eyes and smile. 

“How cozy we are,” I told her, folding up with what 
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grace I could on the cushion that Ichi placed for me. 
“How do you keep this large room so warm?” 

“In the old-fashioned way,” the General’s wife smiled, 
and Ichi lifted the quilts that covered the invalid to her 
waist to show me a brazier sxmk in the floor, filled with 
glowing charcoal in a deep bed of ashes, and protected 
by a cradle of wire netting. 

“Come, put your feet against the fire-box here,” the 
old woman coaxed. “It will warm you much better than 
those foreign-style pipes full of tepid water.” I was glad 
to thrust my stockinged feet into the grateful warmth, 
and Ichi tucked the quilts in carefully before she de- 
parted to bring up the inevitable tea and sweet cakes, 
which she placed on a low table beside us. 

“What a beautiful room,” I said, casting about for 
some safe topic. “I have never seen it before.” 

“And I not for years,” said the General’s wife, then 
bit her lip for fear she had sounded plaintive and busied 
herself with a half-knit sock she unrolled from a square 
of colored silk. 

Looking about, I thought how incongruous the warrior 
scroll was, framed by the graceful curves of the god- 
shelf, and the lacquer sword rack standing below it, hold- 
ing two samurai blades. A field radio-set topped a beau- 
tiful wedding chest and a battered army locker trunk 
stood out like a stain against the tawny woodwork that 
blended smoothly into the deep cream matting on the 
floor. 
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“It’s a woman’s room really,” Mrs. Yamada said 
softly, voicing not only my thoughts but the mute protest 
of the room itself against these obvious signs of mascu- 
line ownership. Well, it was easy to see whose room it 
was now, and what the General might want with it, ex- 
cept that it was the best in the house, I could not imagine. 
He was away most of the time, and the room must stand 
empty while his wife spent her days in a little four-mat 
room next the kitchen. 

“I must be downstairs, of course, as I am completely 
helpless and Ichi is so old,” she went on, replying again 
to my unvoiced thought in the unnerving way they have. 
It is an unexpected trait in a people who seem so obtuse, 
whose mental process is slow, until you reflect that a race 
whose spoken words and gestures are designed to mask 
rather than reveal the thoughts behind them must, auto- 
matically, develop this defensive sixth sense. 

There was a slither and thump overhead as a solid drift 
broke its hold on the tiled roof and plunged past the win- 
dow in a feathery garment of flying snow. 

“Yuki Onna — the Snow Woman!” the two Japanese 
cried in one voice. Then the General’s wife laughed shak- 
ily, but the old servant drew a small Buddhist rosary 
from her sleeve with trembling fingers. “It means death,” 
she whispered, “death to this house.” 

“Nonsense.” Her mistress cut her off swiftly. “What 
will our visitor think of two superstitious old women? 
Death has already come to this house and taken my 
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nephew Rentaro, who gave his life for his country. But 
he is not far from us. His spirit has gone into that pine 
tree and stands guard so that no harm can come to his 
family.” 

I must have looked puzzled, as she pointed to a mag- 
nificent pine standing just outside the window. “The pine 
is a samurai tree, as you know,” she explained, “a samu~ 
rai in shining black armor. This tree is like Rentaro too, 
tall and dark and strong.” 

“It is a consoling thought,” I said, picking my words 
carefully because of my crude Japanese. “I fear that 
only time and the future could reconcile me to such a 
loss.” 

The General’s wife nodded. “You belong to a race that 
is always hurrying forward,” she said gently. “Most of 
your life is before you, so your thoughts run on ahead. 
Our real life lies in the past with our dead, who still con- 
trol their families, and mine was over so long ago that 
there is nothing real but the past. My thoughts are like 
that vine over there, climbing down its own stem because 
there is nothing left to lay hold of.” 

Her voice, neither cheerful nor sad, made the casual 
statement of fact as she deftly turned the heel of the sock 
she was knitting. She seemed to withdraw to some inner 
fastness of her own, and I saw that twilight had crept in 
upon us, filling the room with slate-blue shadows. Across 
the way our old watchman moved from one lamp post to 
another, balancing precariously on his ladder, and in his 
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wake a row of small yellow blooms sprang out against a 
backdrop of dark cedars. 

3 

“I must go,” I murmured as the screech and grinding 
of brakes filled the silence between us, announcing the 
General’s return. “I have stayed an unpardonable time.” 
Hoping to avoid an encounter with him, I rose to my feet 
with the slight feeling of panic that the unpredictable 
quality of the Japanese arouses in me. 

But Mrs. Yamada seemed genuinely distressed. “Con- 
descend to remain a little longer,” she begged. “You 
have been here such a short time.” And from her point of 
view, my departure at the end of an hour or so would in- 
dicate that the visit had not been a success. The Japanese 
think nothing of a five or six hour call, departing re- 
freshed while their foreign host is helped into bed with 
an ice bag on his head and a hot brick at his feet. Seeing 
me hesitate while the General bade a jovial farewell to 
his escort, his wife renewed her plea. 

The General, she said, would be so glad to find me 
there, which I thought extremely doubtful. He would 
want to show us his medal. She was so insistent in her 
gentle way that I subsided again on the cushion while 
she selected a sheet from a little book of powder papers, 
rubbed it over her nose and cheeks, patted her hair into 
place and settled back on her pillows. 

“He will come straight upstairs,” she said confidently. 
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although she knew we might wait that way for hours on 
end if her husband’s attention were claimed elsewhere. 
Even for a visitor, it would never occur to her to sum- 
mon him, especially if that visitor was a woman, for gra- 
cious waiting was our proper role in life. 

The scurry and stir of the master’s return had sub- 
sided below, and the whole house seemed to share the 
quiet of the shrouded world outside. The street was empty 
except for a line of Nichiren priests marching in time 
to the strange measure beaten out on their fan-shaped 
drums. Their soiled white robes made the snow seem 
deadly white by contrast, and from their seamed, greedy 
faces short black veils flapped grotesquely in the rising 
wind. 

As they disappeared around the corner the rapid thud 
of unshod feet sounded at last on the stairs, and a flush of 
pleasure spread over Mrs. Yamada’s face, restoring for 
an instant to its faded sweetness the warmth and anima- 
tion of girlhood. 

“Welcome return!” we chorused politely. 

“Ha. The honored neighbor.” The General managed a 
sketchy bow in my direction, though his thoughts and 
eyes were on the small tray he held in his hand. “See 
what I have brought you,” he rumbled. “A taste of the 
wine for tonight’s feast — without spilling a drop — and 
her favorite flower for my wife.” He handed her a single 
branch of flowering plum. 

“How beautiful!” She touched the few perfect blooms 
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that clung to its twisted stem with light, caressing fin- 
gers. “But you should not concern yourself with me when 
matters of such importance claim your time. I do not de- 
serve it.” 

The General waved aside her thanks in high good hu- 
mor. “I remained below to feed the flowers our visitor 
sent,” he explained. “I wrapped them in damp newspa- 
pers and left them in the dark to rest. Until they wake I 
have nothing to do.” 

He seated himself with an air of dogged assurance and 
drew the ends of his worn silk kimono about his knees. 
Observing his square, obstinate face under a stubble 
of stiff graying hair, his small opaque eyes that gave 
away nothing, I hoped that an air of polite detach- 
ment concealed my hearty dislike for his type of Japa- 
nese. 

“You are so skillful with flowers,” his wife murmured. 
“You should be decorated for that also.” She dropped her 
eyes quickly, fearing her timid gambit had been too di- 
rect for courtesy. 

“Baka des na — what a fool I am.” The General 
slapped his knee apologetically. “I forgot to bring up 
my medal.” He made no move to go after it, I noticed, and 
the servant would never be allowed to touch anything 
that had been in the hands of the Emperor. 

“What wonder?” No shadow of his wife’s disappoint- 
ment dimmed her smile, as she turned to me and ex- 
plained: “You see, we celebrate tonight with a feast, and 
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I lie here useless while he undertakes my duties as well 
as his own.” 

“Condescend to be at ease. Things could be no better, 
I feel sure, had you been about since daybreak.” Then 
seeing the pucker of care between her brows, he added 
hastily: “Come now, drink your sake while it is hot — 
our visitor has finished hers — for I want your opinion 
on a matter of small importance. The guests for tonight 
have composed a verse or two in honor of my poor efforts 
in China, which means I must reply in kind. It is a Japa- 
nese custom,” he said to me. “I am no poet, as my wife 
knows, being handy with the sabre perhaps, but useless 
with a writing brush. As for a poem — you will die with 
laughter — but here it is: 

“Sun-flag everywhere we soon shall see, 

But dead comrades’ faces in dreams I see. 

Futile these protests of other nations, 

Japan goes forth on Imperial Way.” 

Though he gabbled the words in a bumbling monotone 
that robbed them of all expression, his wife’s mask of 
protective blankness, with which a Japanese faces a dif- 
ficult situation, and the little I had understood, made his 
intention clear. Turning away to hide my rising anger I 
picked up Mrs. Yamada’s book. If the General felt free 
to read a poem like that to a guest then I might retaliate 
by slighting his poetical efforts as of no consequence. 

“What are you reading?” I asked. “I hope it is as nice 
as it looks in that lovely brocade binding.” 
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“Lady Murasaki’s Diary.” She gratefully accepted 
my diversion, but the General forged once more to the 
front. “Murasaki’s Diary!” His heavy brows conveyed a 
rebuke. “I should think that Wheat and Soldiers or some- 
thing more timely — ” 

“But it is timely.” A wave of color mounted to the line 
of black hair on Mrs. Yamada’s brow, but she recaptured 
her book with an air of demure cajolery. “I used it to fol- 
low you to court this morning. As you have discovered my 
childish indiscretion, condescend to listen a moment. Ah, 
here it is; 

“ ‘Two of the ladies in attendance on the Emperor came out 
from behind the misu. The lovely shape of their hair, tied with 
bands, was like that of the beauties in Chinese paintings. Lady 
Saemon held the Emperor’s sword . . . her figure and move- 
ment when we caught a glimpse of it was flowerlike and digni- 
fied. Lady Ben-no-Naishi held the box with the Emperor’s seals. 
Her uchigi was grape-colored, she is a very small, smile-giving 
person and seemed a little shy. . . .’” 

Raising her head, Mrs. Yamada looked at her husband 
wistfully. “Was it anything like that?” she wanted to 
know. “I saw you there in the beautiful Phoenix Hall this 
morning, while ladies in rich colored robes moved about 
among the crowd. Although I know well enough that such 
days and ways are long past, I like to think it was some- 
what the same.” 
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“Then ask me no questions about it.” The General’s 
first perplexity had given way to amusement. “Your visit 
to court was far more splendid than mine. There were no 
smile-giving ladies in rainbow robes, only a few ugly old 
men like myself, standing about uneasily in their new 
uniforms — until His Imperial Majesty arrived,” he 
amended reverently, .and sat with bowed head for a sec- 
ond, as though his words had evoked the aura of that sa- 
cred presence. “What gave you the notion of following 
me to court?” he asked finally. 

“I follow you everywhere. In that fashion I share all 
your great moments.” I thought the General looked a lit- 
tle startled, but his wife went on gaily, drawing me into 
the talk. “I was with him at Nanking; on his long night 
marches through the open country; and at Hankow too. 
After his own victory I stood beside him on the battle- 
scarred gate of the city, and heard his burning words to 
his men drowned by the thunder of their banzai.” 

The General looked a little grim. “I never said a word 
to them,” he muttered. “I had the hiccups. You know how 
it is when I am excited. Why this very morning I stood in 
a cold sweat for fear His Majesty’s sacred words of com- 
mendation would be echoed by sounds from me so un- 
couth that they could only be atoned for by my death.” 

“Oh, pitiful!” His wife covered her ears with her fin- 
gers. “But tell me no more. Leave me my pictures, so I 
may share your life somehow, though as a shadow only.” 
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“What foolish talk,” the General said to me. “She calls 
herself a shadow when she is my wife,” and he used the 
humble word in speaking of her which means “the core 
of the house.” A look like an invisible link of affection 
and security passed between them, and I wondered if this 
day had not marked the climax of their years together; 
and if to each one, on widely different terms, life seemed 
complete at the moment, a strong mutilating thing, grown 
out of what had once been simple happiness. 

“By all means keep your pictures,” the General sighed. 
And for the first time I noticed a look of weariness — not 
physical fatigue, but something more indefinable — that 
stretched the sunburned skin like parchment across his 
face. Perhaps all the honors and acclaim served only to 
remind him of the heavy price he had paid for them. The 
death of his nephew in that battle had deprived him of an 
adopted son, an heir to carry on his name and bum in- 
cense by his ashes when his day was done. “Keep your 
pictures,” he repeated, “but our neighbor and I are of the 
world and we must face stern facts.” 

“It is true,” I nodded, and on this note of accord I was 
free to go, leaving no feeling of strife behind for his wife 
to worry over later. “The fact I face is the storm, for I 
must return to my home.” 

The General accompanied me to the door, a conces- 
sion to our customs by way of amends, I supposed, and as 
1 struggled with my overshoes I heard him say to the 
servant: “Wake the flowers now. I will arrange them. 
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And lay out my good kimono in the little room down- 
stairs.” 

“But your medal,” the old woman protested. “You 
can’t wear your medal in kimono.” 

“No matter. It hangs in the tokonoma where everyone 
can see it better, including myself.” 

“The wind has risen,” Ichi warned as she opened my 
umbrella. “It blows from the south, so the snow will be 
gone by morning. Deign to take rest, though it’s little 
sleep to be had with six soldiers celebrating next door.” 

4 

By bedtime the wind had risen to a stem roar, dwin- 
dling at times to a soothing drone that was cut through by 
shouts of banzai and snatches of drunken laughter from 
General Yamada’s party. 

What a woeful affair the General and his ilk had made 
of life in Japan, I thought. Since the war in China began 
they had filled the nights with a din like this, and the 
charming sounds of native life that used to emerge, one 
by one, as the massed roar of the city subsided, were lost 
forever it seemed. One listened in vain for the plaintive 
flute of the blind masseur, tapping his way through the 
streets; it could never survive the monotonous blare of 
the latest Japanese war song. No longer does the soba 
vendor’s horn suggest a comforting bowl of hot noodles 
to those abroad late; now the soba man has nothing to 
sell; people go to bed hungry. The musical summons of 
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a devout Buddhist, urging his ancestors’ spirits to gather 
around, is drowned hy the steady tramp of soldiers on 
their way to a night maneuver. 

It must have been hours later when the bell on our 
neighborhood fire tower sent a harsh volley of sound 
clamoring through the hollow darkness. One. Two. Then 
three long peals, insistent enough to wake even a Japa- 
nese from his slumbers. One. Two. It must be near by, so 
I sat up in bed tugging at my stupefied wits, and all the 
dogs in the vicinity lent their voices to the alarm. Muf- 
fled figures began to appear in the street, lights flashed 
on in the houses, while the deadly strokes beat out their 
message, confirming an ever present fear, calling us to 
action. 

White-faced women stood motionless in the doorways, 
waiting for their husbands to give them orders, to tell 
them what to do. “Is it anywhere near?” they called to 
the men. “Do you think it is coming this way?” 

“Oya, oya, it’s the General’s house!” someone shouted 
from the corner. 

A red engine fled past me in the street, its siren scream- 
ing out a high wild cry of warning, and pulled up before 
the burning house. Its crew hopped off agilely, leaving 
one man standing on the seat to hold the company’s ban- 
ner aloft as best he could against the wind, so that the 
sight of it would give them courage in their battle with 
the flames. Others ran up and down hunting for a hy- 
drant under the blanketing snow, and a length of hose un- 
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coiled behind them like an inert reptile that suddenly 
leaped to vehement life and sent icy jets- of water over un- 
wary onlookers who were standing transfixed by that 
strange joy that people feel at the sight of fire. 

By the time I arrived, the police, with a great air of 
authority, had cleared a space before the house. Firemen 
had pulled down the high bamboo fence, tearing the gate 
from its hinges. “How did it start?” I gasped, as though 
someone must know. And a man answered gravely: 
“After such a feast there is often a fire. Much sake is 
drunk and they sleep heavily, while a lighted cigarette 
butt that has slipped between the mats . . .” 

He broke off as General Yamada stumbled out of the 
house in a cloud of black smoke with one arm flung up 
before his eyes. Eager hands drew him to safety, and as 
his arm fell to his side I saw the look of stark panic that 
twisted his face into a living mask of fear. It vanished as 
he joined the front rank of witnesses and the fire’s glare 
caught the medal he held in his other hand, clutched to 
his breast where it twinkled like an evil star. He must 
have rushed back into the house to get it after taking his 
wife to a place of safety, I thought, shuddering at what 
those moments on the steep, narrow staircase must have 
been, bent under the burden of his wife’s helpless form, 
blinded by smoke, and knowing that one false step meant 
a horrible death for them both. Now the papers would 
have another story of his heroism for the morning. How 
they would play up his wife’s rescue and his return to 
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the blazing ruin for a decoration received from the Em- 
peror. 

A flock of pigeons, disturbed by the light and noise, 
flapped crazily about overhead, and people from near by 
houses appeared with drowsy children on their backs, 
while their servants dragged bedding and clothes into the 
open. A thin stream of water rose over our heads, taking 
ineffectual slaps at the torrent of smoke and flame that 
poured steadily upward. At that moment the house gave 
up another figure that scuttled out like a frenzied animal 
whimpering with fright and had gained the sidewalk be- 
fore we recognized the indomitable Ichi. 

Then from the crowd, edging back from the blistering 
heat, there rose a sigh like a single breath. The curtain 
of smoke before the second story had parted for an in- 
stant and between its thick flowing folds a face appeared 
with its mouth shaped for crying, and a thin hand reached 
out appealingly. 

There was a moment of blind silence that ended in a 
piercing shriek as Ichi darted back toward the burning 
pile. As she ran her voice lost its note of panic, rising 
high and clear above the uproar in familiar words of re- 
assurance. “No fear, okusan. Have no fear. I am coming 
for you.” 

She dodged the police who vainly tried to intercept 
her and disappeared into the glare of the gaping door- 
way. The roof crashed in with muffled boom of collapsing 
tiles, and a pulsing river of flame roared up into the 
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stately guardian pine that, having betrayed its trust, 
seemed to writhe back in horror from what lay below. 

Nothing now remained but the side walls, standing 
ragged and forlorn in the diminishing firelight. The heavy, 
throbbing roar of an engine told of a firetruck moving 
off; the lines of hose in the street were disappearing; and 
company chiefs were calling out orders to men who were 
stowing their axes away. The first pallid light of a win- 
ter’s dawn spread over the sky and drops of icy rain fell 
on the chilled and stricken crowd. I noticed that the dying 
firelight, reflected in the puddles at our feet, smeared our 
faces with hollows and lines that made us look like a row 
of skulls. 

Small groups began to edge away, giving quick furtive 
glances at the General who stood among us motionless, 
except for the convulsive jerks that struck his body heavy 
blows. One hand still clasped the medal to his breast and 
the other was riveted to his face. Through the rigid fin- 
gers I could see tears falling slowly on the star-shaped 
emblem of his valor. 

“Yamada-san!” In sketchy, ill-matched garments some 
army ofiScers pushed the people aside and hurried toward 
him. “My poor friend, what can we say? You have lost 
everything. Everything,” they echoed. 

At this the General came to life as though he had been 
given an expected cue. Dropping his hand, he turned his 
face toward them, streaming with his grief. 

“It is so,” he gulped. “Everything — hut my life.” 
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And as a tired young man moved closer, notebook and 
pen in band, tbe General raised his voice again. “Every- 
thing is lost but my life,” he cried hoarsely, “which be- 
longs to the Emperor — not to me.” 

His knees buckled, and he would have fallen had it not 
been for the strong, supporting hands about him. From 
the shadows I watched them lead him off, hiccuping, 
through the rain. 
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CHAPTER YIII 

The Judgment of Solomon 


“Like many things in Japan, when rendered into Eng- 
lish, it seems too crazy to be credible. It is crazy, it is 
incredible, and it happened.” 

HUGH BTAS 


1 

I wonder if anyone has written about Japan, however 
briefly, and managed to omit all mention of the police. I 
fully intended to, except for the most casual reference 
perhaps, but I am finding it impossible to ignore an ele- 
ment that is so much a part of every Japanese scene. 

On the broad modern thoroughfares the police are ev- 
erywhere directing the traffic, while shifty-eyed plain- 
clothes men mingle with the crowds and hang about cafes, 
hot on the trail of “dangerous thoughts.” Each narrow 
twisting lane has its police box from which the local gen- 
darme supports his duties — be they ever so humble — 
with all the consequence of a fledgling diplomat. From 
the chief himself, in his dark uniform loaded with gold 
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braid, to the last ill-paid recruit, they consciously reflect 
in their cheap brass insignia some gleam of the imperial 
dignity that forms the apex of their social order. 

Since war began the magazines have carried tales of 
their cruelty to those unfortunate enemy aliens who fell 
into their hands, and dark hints were circulated of a high- 
ranking Gestapo official who had come to teach them some 
of the refinements of their trade. In reality, they had little 
to learn even from the Gestapo, having practically per- 
fected a system of inhuman treatment for their own peo- 
ple that has been a scandal and a hissing among the Euro- 
peans living in their country for many years. 

Tourists too, who flocked to Japan each spring at 
cherry blossom time, have spread the fame of the Japa- 
nese police, salting their home letters with descriptions 
of the quaint little men who swarmed aboard ship at 
quarantine and asked such idiotic questions with an air 
of portentous sternness. They could not resist a “snappy 
comeback” to these queries, happily ignorant of the fact 
that their sparkling repartee had been completely lost on 
the inquisitors, as the average Japanese official’s knowl- 
edge of any tongue except his own was limited to a phrase 
or two at most, culled probably from an English conver- 
sation book that had been compiled for them in Germany. 

Newcomers to Japan were acutely aware, at first, of 
the constant scrutiny to which their every act was sub- 
ject; the holder spirits found in it that same inexplicable 
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satisfaction that a headwaiter’s recognition brings, an 
unction that was denied more timid souls, who endured a 
long period of apprehension before they learned to ac- 
cept police supervision together with frequent earth- 
quakes, summer rains, and autumn typhoons as part of 
the complicated pattern of their lives in Japan. 

Once they had mustered the courage to venture out 
alone, they were only vaguely conscious of the figure in 
white knickerbockers and dark coat that stood at crowded 
intersections working a stop and go signal by hand. When 
a group of those same figures appeared together on the 
streets, it meant that a member of the imperial family 
was abroad, and anyone at all pressed for time made 
haste to leave the neighborhood to avoid being locked up 
in a stuffy shop with the shades drawn until the royal cor- 
tege had not only passed but had reached its destination. 

For hours before the Emperor left his palace all traf- 
fic in that portion of the city was suspended and the po- 
lice had cleared the offices overlooking the streets through 
which his car would pass. All motor traffic was routed on 
a wide detour, street cars were halted and their passen- 
gers forced to dismount, as no one might remain on the 
same level with the descendant of the sun, much less look 
down upon him. 

When they were safeguarding the Emperor, there was 
something positively savage in the aspect of the police. 
Spaced at brief intervals, they stood facing the onlookers 
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with the same wary vigilance with which a trainer of wild 
animals eyes his charges. The crowd itself, silent and 
close-packed, awaited the arrival of their sovereign with 
bared heads, regardless of the weather, and with down- 
cast eyes. Although there was no sound, not a movement 
from the people, I always had the impression of one body 
straining toward the palace that stood half revealed be- 
hind its ramparts and its watchtowers in medieval gran- 
deur, concealing heaven knew what subtleties of Oriental 
life from the curious world at its feet. 

As two motorcycles dashed through the palace gates, 
the crowd stiffened to attention as one man. Then came 
two cars filled with military and naval aides. And last of 
all, escorted by police, a long crimson limousine with 
silver trimmings passed swiftly in a flash of uniforms 
and white plumes. No cheering greeted it, nor did the 
people once lift their eyes until the procession had disap- 
peared. Not until the police had relaxed and turned away, 
did the people, like communicants withdrawing from the 
altar rail, replace their hats and move off quietly about 
their ordinary business. 

Once an imperial progress was actually halted and the 
stilted circumstance dissolved in comedy, but the royal- 
ties in question were Prince and Princess Chichibu and 
not the Emperor. They were passing by in the customary 
oppressive silence when the air was rent by two tall Amer- 
ican boys standing in the front rank of the crowd. 

“Hi, Setsuko!” they bellowed. “Howsa girl?” 
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It was so unexpected that they managed to wave a 
greeting to their schoolmate before the paralyzed police 
fell on them. 

Princess Chichibu stood up impulsively. The impious 
voices recalled her happy years at the Friends’ School in 
Washington and she turned with an appealing gesture to 
the Prince beside her. Grinning broadly, he halted the 
procession and had the culprits brought to the car where 
the police released their hold with obvious reluctance. 

The crowd looked on horrified while greetings were 
exchanged, and Prince Chichibu insisted that the boys 
dine with them informally that evening so that his wife 
might hear the latest news of her classmates. 

“Until tonight then — ” and “Be seein’ you, Setsuko!” 

The police fell back, the limousine resumed its inter- 
rupted journey, and the boys drifted off, oblivious alike 
to the malignant glances of the police and the enormity 
of their conduct. The crowd dispersed with its usual air 
of sober preoccupation, the older people murmuring in 
deep disapproval: “The tomboy princess. What will she 
do next, I wonder?” 

2 

Within a stone’s throw of that new, progressive city is 
a labyrinth of narrow, crooked lanes where the bulk of 
Tokyo’s seven millions live and love, ply their trades and 
die. In such localities the law is less in evidence but has 
greater sway. The way is far too narrow for the most hair- 
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brained taxi driver to nose his car successfully; so no 
traffic lights halt the occasional ricksha that trundles past 
with its black gauze curtains drawn. 

Pedestrians who pick their way on high wooden clogs 
and errand boys who balance single-handed a whole re- 
past, tacking their bicycles perilously through the stroll- 
ing throng, are left to their fate by the policeman, who 
seldom emerges from his small wooden cubicle at the 
corner. So when they do appear en masse, it heralds 
not the approach of an imperial visitor — but the date 
set for the osoji, or semi-annual housecleaning. 

Under a tent fly at the comer the police set up a tem- 
porary shelter with folding chairs and table, a game of 
go for idle hours, and the inevitable china tea set. At this 
signal each merchant reluctantly suspends all business 
and the housewife ties the youngest babe to grandmoth- 
er’s back and farms them out with relatives who live in an- 
other district. Then she and every oflier able-bodied mem- 
ber of the clan man a scrubbing brash and turn to at home 
with soap and water. Each building is stripped down to 
the foundations, the front removed entirely, the rooms 
emptied of all they contain. The merchandise and furni- 
ture are heaped with some concern for order upon the 
narrow sidewalks, but the trash is pitched any way into 
the streets where flocks of ragged Outcasts poke among 
the unsavory piles with sharp pointed sticks. 

Inside the houses cupboards are scoured, fresh white 
paper pasted on the sliding doors, and even the floor is 
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taken up in sections so the mats may be turned over or 
renewed. From sunrise on, the street reverberates to the 
uneven rataplan of bamboo paddles on wadded floor 
mats; the air is thick with dust and flying bits of straw 
and the workers are disguised as though for a burglar’s 
carnival with cotton turbans on their heads and black 
masks covering their faces to the eyes. Although prac- 
tically impervious to the extremes of heat and cold and 
to the use of human fertilizer to grow their vegetables, 
the Japanese have a disproportionate fear of dust. Even 
the policemen on duty wear black velvet nose-masks 
when they make the rounds to see that the work is done 
on schedule time, that no careless housewife scamps on 
the prescribed routine, or that the prowling scavengers 
limit their findings to the rubbish piles alone. 

By sunset of the third day order is restored. The tow- 
ering heaps of debris have vanished as completely as the 
police tent with its group of yawning inmates. Children 
once more romp up and down the street; families gather 
in the room behind their shops for evening rice; people 
in light cotton bath kimono emerge from the circling 
mists and amble to the public bath house, cotton towel 
in hand. The common life resumes its steady ebb and 
flow past the police box where the guardian of law and 
order fights off mosquitoes with a small paper fan on 
sultry summer evenings or, during the chill blue twi- 
lights of the Big Cold, blows on his stiff fingers and pokes 
the charcoal in his brazier into feeble flame. 
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3 

Only twice during the years I lived in Japan have I 
seen the law openly defied, and both times the offender was 
a woman. An old woman, to he sure, a grandmother with 
white hair cropped short like a boy’s who, though bent 
and doddering, paddles along with vengeful obstinacy 
on every family outing, as though determined to get some- 
thing of her own back after a youth of rigid self-denial. 

Passing the public bathhouse one summer day I saw 
the local gendarme gazing mournfully at his white trou- 
sers which were soaked and soiled beyond repair and 
malcing futile attempts to dry his coat with a cotton hand- 
kerchief. I stopped to sympathize and inquired what had 
happened to him, had he fallen in the bath? 

“Oni baba — old hellcats!” he exclaimed with fervent 
emphasis, glowering at two frail old women who had just 
emerged and were tottering up the hill together cackling 
maliciously. 

“It is such as they that make a policeman’s life so dif- 
ficult.” They had nearly wrecked the bathhouse, he ex- 
plained, fighting like tigers because one of them had 
turned on the cold water tap. They had splashed each 
other so viciously that all the peaceful noncombatants 
had been driven from the tub; then they had hurled the 
rinsing buckets back and forth, breaking the windows, 
splintering the electric lights with reckless abandon. The 
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proprietor, after a vain attempt to interfere, had sent for 
the police. 

“As soon as I came in they turned on me together. Now 
condescend to look at the uniform that should last me 
for a week. No one willingly tackles an old woman. Our 
hearts become small when we are sent to face one down.” 

Warming to his grievance, he went on to say that for- 
eign women too were a constant worry to the police. They 
usually pretended that they could not understand Japa- 
nese, one never knew what they would do next, and they 
seemed so “strong.” 

I was tempted to recommend a copy of Dale Carne- 
gie’s How to Win Friends and Influence People, which I 
knew the Tokyo police had translated into Japanese, hop- 
ing it would prove valuable in dealing with European 
women. A youthful gendarme had gone armed with a 
copy to Kyoto with orders to prevent a group of Ameri- 
can school teachers from going on to north China a few 
months before the outbreak of war. “But there is some- 
thing wrong with that book,” he told a friend of mine in 
gloomy retrospect. “I learned most of it by heart, but 
those American woman only laughed — and went right 
on to Peking.” 

An aura of suspicion surrounds any traveler in Japan. 
That foreigners — mad and spendthrift as they are — 
would come all that distance and at such expense for the 
sole purpose of admiring scenery is quite outside the 
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bounds of plausibility to the thrifty and suspicious Jap- 
anese. It takes a strong inducement to make one of them 
leave the homeland, and when he does he is expected to 
bring something back to it, be it riches, new business 
methods, technical knowledge of some kind, or a map of 
our Pacific coast defenses. The Japanese himself is al- 
ways a potential spy and, having little carnival spirit and 
even less imagination, he simply cannot believe that any- 
one would travel far from home purely on pleasure bent. 

I never bought a railway ticket for one of the resorts 
within easy reach of Tokyo that the local policeman did 
not appear at my kitchen door within the hour, notebook 
in hand. 

Where was I going? Although he knew perfectly. Lake 
Kawaguchi? Ha! But why was I going there, that was the 
important question, with whom and for how long? The 
answers were carefully recorded in his little book, tea 
was produced, and with the business of foreign spies dis- 
posed of, his visit assumed an air of easy sociability. 

If a policeman remained on duty at the same post for 
long, he often took a proprietary interest in the household 
and was not above hanging up his coat and sword-belt in 
the kitchen to freeze ice cream or crack the ice for mint 
juleps. If the amah was a young and pretty one he might 
forget his high estate sufficiently to help her hathe the 
dogs. 

But there was always an ugly tale or two in circulation, 
enough to keep us aware that these obliging little men 
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were the same ones who massacred the Koreans, beat so- 
cialists to death and harried university students suspected 
of harboring “dangerous thoughts.” They made the coun- 
try almost unbearable for the White Russians who had 
found refuge there; and their callous inhumanity to a 
pitiful and desperate people who had no government to 
defend their rights was but a foretaste of the treatment 
accorded helpless enemy nationals at the outbreak of the 
war, and surely must derive from a deep-seated sense of 
their own inferiority. 

The extremes to which a Japanese will go to avoid any 
contact with the law is a merciless sidelight on what he 
has learned to expect by way of justice. A stranger fall- 
ing foul of the Japanese police has his own embassy or 
consulate to demand redress, but the average citizen can- 
not call the law to account. Within the limits of his own 
precinct that droll little man with the tin sword is Au- 
thority, against which there can be no appeal by those who 
hold the fountainhead of that authority to be divine. 

4 

An incredible example of this came to my ears during 
the last summer in Japan, and the policeman involved 
was Jiro Watanabe, an obscure, hard-working member of 
Tokyo’s Metropolitan police. His wife was one of Suzu- 
ki’s innumerable relatives. 

Going into the kitchen on some errand one hot after- 
noon, I saw a shabby little man rise to his feet and bow. 
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saying that he was Watanabe who had been on duty at 
the compound police box some years before. Did I re- 
member him? 

I did recall him, chiefly because he was so short that 
even in a country of small men he was conspicuous ; an 
absurd creature who made up for his lack of stature by a 
great show of truculence. But without his uniform, shorn 
of his self-important air Jiro Watanabe had dwindled 
strangely. In his cheap staple fibre suit he seemed to be 
a broken man, one who had seriously lost face. 

Excusing my failure to recognize him by the fact that 
he was not in uniform, I asked if he was having a vaca- 
tion. At this his face was convulsed by some strong emo- 
tion; he shuffled awkwardly, twisting a battered hat in his 
hands. In a choked voice he admitted that he had recently 
been dismissed from the police force, but it had been a 
mistake. He had been so intent upon an important duty 
that he had overlooked for an instant a trifling regulation. 
His years of faithful service had counted for nothing and 
he had been disgraced. 

Evidently he wished to vindicate himself, and with his 
bowl of tea untouched beside him on the floor, he poured 
out his story. I fiUed in the background for myself, as he 
went along, from my recollection of those dusty little 
streets by the canal, where once Jiro Watanabe had held 
undisputed sway. 

The big mobilization in July had taken the best and 
ablest men in the police force for the army, leaving those 
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who had been judged unfit for rigorous campaigning. 
Among the latter was Jiro Watanabe. To reinforce their 
sagging morale, the Home Minister had called the re- 
jected members of the force together and talked to them 
for three mortal hours about their increased responsi- 
bilities. 

They had been denied the glorious privilege of dying 
for their Emperor on the field of battle, he admitted, but 
condescend to remember that there was most important 
work for them at home. Extra vigilance was needed to 
keep in check the lawless elements that took advantage of 
a national emergency, and every infringement of the law 
was a stain on the bright nimbus of the Emperor’s honor. 
What man among them would not give his life to prevent 
a monstrous crime like this? Let them be keen, ruthless 
in the performance of their duty, nor must they forget 
for an instant that the imperial prestige was in their 
hands. 

Deeply impressed by the Minister’s stirring words, 
Watanabe returned to his police box by the canal filled 
with a new loyalty for his sovereign and pride as his hum- 
ble representative. From that time he was a terror to the 
impudent kozo who delivered orders of fish and bean curd 
from the small shops in the neighborhood ; and the most 
piratical taxi drivers were made to stop their dilapidated 
Fords and approach the police box humbly, ragged cap 
in hand, before they might turn into one of the mean 
streets that converged at his corner. The gesture with 
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which he finally waved them on would not have dis- 
graced the Emperor. 

The only people in the district who did not stand in 
mortal fear of Jiro Watanabe were the children. Having 
none of his own had been a source of bitter grief, he said 
sadly. Suitengo-sama had been deaf to his prayers for a 
son to follow in his footsteps, or even a daughter to care 
for him in his old age. 

“His woman is as barren as a ricefield after the har- 
vest,” Suzuki explained tersely, for to her mind a child- 
less wife was a calamitous freak of nature, like a barren 
cow. 

All of his frustrated paternity had gone into his care 
for the ragged little urchins who made a hazardous play- 
groxmd of the canal bank. His fondness for them was the 
subject of much comment among the people in the shops 
and houses along the waterway, as he had sometimes let 
the small boys hold his sword. Only for a minute to be 
sure, as it was sacred to him, the symbol of his authority 
and power. Even while he slept on duty, he announced 
naively, the sword always lay across his knees. 

A few weeks before, he had been sitting in his police 
box pondering the Home Minister’s words, devising new 
ways to promote law and order in his precinct. It was 
very warm in his cramped shelter, he said mildly, and 
that simple statement evoked a picture of the little street 
for me, baking under the August sunlight and a thick 
coverlet of dust. 
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There was no sign of life in the shops, across whose 
open fronts long bamboo shades were lowered to keep 
out the glare. Even the rice stall was deserted, the dealer 
having locked his bins and disappeared as soon as the 
last woman in the long queue of applicants had received 
her measured cupful. A disheveled yellow hen was mak- 
ing a slim meal from a few scattered grains upon the 
floor, while two others, taking a dust bath in the road, gos- 
siped about her in low tones. 

A goldfish vendor ambled into view, his shimmering 
cargo suspended from a yoke laid across his shoulders. 
His long yodeling cry — kingyo-o-o — had a soothing 
quality, embodying the inertia of the hot afternoon, and 
it brought him no customers. Probably the man expected 
none, for he trotted olF quite unconcerned, leaving small 
splashes of water behind him that ran like quicksilver in 
the dust. The chant of the coolie women hardly broke the 
ensuing silence, so regularly did their voices rise and fall 
with the dredge at which they strained under the pitiless 
sun. The shrill cries of the children playing on the canal 
bank reached Jiro Watanabe in widening circles of sound 
as he dropped oflf to sleep. 

Suddenly his sword fell from his knees with a clatter 
and he sprang up, fighting his way back to alertness. Some 
note of alarm, a new quality in the children’s cries, had 
penetrated his slumbers and sent him hurrying from the 
police box with all the haste he thought compatible with 
his position. Half blinded by the sudden glare, he stum- 
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bled over an abandoned bicycle sprawled athwart the 
tow path, ruining his white trousers, damaging his dig- 
nity heyond forgiveness. Boiling with anger, he reached 
the top of the steep bank and looked down. 

Emerging from the filthy water and rank weeds that 
bordered the sluggish stream was the careless bicycle 
owner himself. He wore the uniform of a Boy Scout and 
carried a dripping bundle in his arms from which a round 
black head dangled limply. Pushing his way through the 
squealing children, he laid the dolorous bundle of wet 
rags at Watanabe’s feet, the light of conscious virtue 
gleaming through his spectacles. His good deed for that 
day had been accomplished — a deed of such outstand- 
ing merit that his knees shook with excitement as he com- 
posed himself to receive the policeman’s words of praise 
with proper modesty. 

Glancing briefly at the baby, Jiro Watanabe recog- 
nized it instantly as the sickly one of a coolie woman’s 
brood. Had he not hovered over its threadbare mat often 
enough, moving it into the shade, fanning the flies away 
from the sores on its head while it slept? In that one 
glance, he saw that its breath came falteringly between 
blue lips, and his heart became small in his breast. 

Something must be done before it was too late, but his 
duty came first. Drawing himself up to his full height, 
he launched the blast of his official wrath against the 
luckless hero. 

“Worm-hearted one! Disgrace to the Scouts. You must 
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know better than to pass a police box without dismount- 
ing to salute. That was bad enough, but your worthless 
bicycle in the path was a danger to all, and you rescued 
a baby from drowning without asking my permission!’^ 

The scout shifted uneasily. “It is very difficult,” he 
sighed. “I had only thought to do my good deed for to- 
day.” In mute vindication, he pointed to the bundle on 
the ground between them. 

“Then I must teach you respect for authority,” Wata- 
nabe roared. “Pick the baby up. Put it into the water ex- 
actly as you found it, then come and ask my permission to 
take it out. Be quick about it. The baby hardly breathes.” 

A look of horror succeeded the perplexity on the boy’s 
face as Watanabe’s meaning reached him, but he did not 
hesitate. The law had spoken. Stooping, he gathered the 
baby into his arms and scrambling down the bank he 
placed it gently in the water among the reeds. 

There was no outcry from the mother, although she 
must have heard the judgment of Solomon, as the dredg- 
ing had stopped temporarily and the coolie women were 
standing about listlessly, wiping their steaming faces on 
the towels tied to their girdles. Only the cicadas in the 
surrounding trees dared raise their voices in a long stri- 
dent protest. 

The children, quiet for once, gazed with roimd eyes at 
the two or three bubbles that came to the surface. After 
that there was nothing to mark the place. 

Into that apathetic group marched a police inspector. 
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holding a sword and belt accusingly at arm’s length. He 
halted and eyed Watanabe sternly. 

“Does this belong to you?” he asked. 

Clearing away the mist that blurred his eyes and bound 
his throat, Watanabe clapped his hand to his thigh in a 
familiar gesture and held it there rigid, shielding his of- 
ficial nakedness. “It must be mine,” he stammered. “An 
emergency arose . . .” But an imperious white-gloved 
hand cut short his explanation. 

“You know the penalty for breaking any regulation 
at a time like this,” the officer said harshly. “You heard 
the Home Minister’s words, yet I find your sword lying 
in the dust and you idling your time away with women 
and children.” 

Tying the belt into a noose just below the handle of the 
sword, the inspector slipped it on his arm and turned 
away. “Report yourself to your headquarters in arrest,” 
he ordered. “I have already summoned your relief.” 
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The First and Last Ambassadors 


“It’s a good service you have done. Sirs, 

A service that spreads through two worlds.” 

Noh Drama: nishikiji 


1 

ot until we arrived at the American Embassy on the 
morning of December 8th did most of us dream we were 
actually at war with Japan. Not until we were hustled into 
the compound just as we stood up and the gates were 
slammed behind us by a formidable array of police, cut- 
ting us off forever from our houses, our habits and our se- 
cure little yesterdays. 

“You are enemy peoples,” they told us. “We must treat 
you as such.” 

At first, the immediate problem of providing food and 
bedding for everyone and a toothbrush apiece absorbed 
our combined energies and thoughts, but once that was 
accomplished other needs replaced them. Our accustomed 
lives, so cheerful and humdrum, crammed with inter- 
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ests and activities, had vanished in an hour, and in the 
ensuing vacuum events had lost their true perspective 
while the people around us seemed unsubstantial or gro- 
tesque, as familiar objects do when held too close to the 
eyes. 

Some sort of makeshift existence, put together with 
whatever odds and ends lay at hand, was obviously nec- 
essary, and after a good deal of discussion and a few 
false starts everybody settled to an occupation that di- 
verted us at times from brooding fears about the progress 
of the war and the possible fate of fellow Americans in 
the hands of the Japanese. One group organized a series 
of Bridge tournaments; others formed classes in French, 
in Spanish or Japanese; and restless spirits who found 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to close quarters and 
long idle days, worked off their surplus energy with golf 
and badminton. Thoughtful souls decided to keep diaries 
which might afford them a small measure of mental pri- 
vacy, and casual people like myself sought their books 
in a corresponding mood. 

We were fortunate enough to be sheltered and fed, the 
one essential boon denied to us was privacy. Doors were 
always opening and someone coming in; all our posses- 
sions were common property and far too many of our 
thoughts; every act was known, passed along in an in- 
credibly short time and distorted in the process until it 
assumed a most unwarranted significance. So, when my 
allotted tasks were accomplished I found shelter in the 
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library whenever it was unoccupied except for its com- 
pany of mute, indifferent books, those thrice blessed 
keepers of the gates of seclusion. 

Then too, the library was a refuge from the streets out- 
side, a long quiet room facing away from the town. It 
overlooked the Embassy gardens where the “enemy peo- 
ples” were busy with games or lounged in the sunshine, 
and its open casements let in the distant sound of laughter 
and voices raised in amiable controversy. By contrast, 
the streets had a strange blind look, with wooden shut- 
ters closed on so many shops which had nothing more to 
sell. The long stretches of pavement were practically de- 
serted except for an occasional errand boy, or a few 
poorly clad people who stopped outside the Embassy 
gates to gape at the police and point to our flag staff, 
standing as bare and desolate as a whip without the stars 
and stripes. 

The library offered respite from the noises of the 
streets as well, a one-time motley hubbub that five years 
of war had reduced to the monotony of “Boots-boots- 
boots-boots movin’ up and down again.” After a time, the 
town rocked to the beat of marching feet — the steady 
tramp of soldiers, timed to their dreary battle song; the 
scuffling tread of school children trudging a weary pil- 
grimage from shrine to shrine; and the kara-karon of 
wooden clogs as patriotic guilds paraded past, mar- 
shaled by police who led the catcalls for England and 
America and wild banzai for the latest Japanese victory. 
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At such times the quiet of the library, within sight and 
sound of my own countrymen was a simple necessity if I 
was to hold fast to the belief that the present was not all. 

Resolutely I skimmed the mystery stories, thumbed 
through lighthearted travelogues about places as distant 
from Japan as possible, but some spirit of perversity — 
the same, perhaps, that makes us shun the books our 
friends have recommended — prevented me from find- 
ing in their pages the distraction that I sought. It guided 
me to a diary, although by that time diaries were the sub- 
ject of much good-humored joking, one that had been 
written in Japan as well, by the first American Ambassa- 
dor who arrived in the country to find himself practically 
in our predicament. 

“Thursday^ December I read opening it at random. 

‘‘Merry Christmas ! How happy are those who live in civilized 
lands where these joyous greetings can be exchanged! As for me 
I am . . . living as one may say in a prison — a large one it 
is true — but still a prison.” 

Here was a coincidence. Reading 1941 for 1856 and 
this brief record of the first Christmas Townsend Harris 
spent in Japan might be Mr. Crew’s last Christmas entry 
with equal aptness and immediacy. Pleased with the dis- 
covery, I settled down with the book to see how far the 
analogy would go, and gradually there emerged from its 
sedate pages one instance upon another that bore an un- 
canny resemblance to events in the preceding days. Al- 
though both officials had been held in high esteem by the 
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Japanese, they evidently had shared the same unenviable 
fate: The first American Ambassador arrived in Japan to 
find himself virtually a prisoner, and for the final six 
months of his stay in the country our last American Am- 
bassador was a prisoner in fact. The Journal went on to 
show how many of the pitfalls avoided by Mr. Harris and 
the problems he faced in dealing with a primitive, suspi- 
cious people have been, after almost a century of so-called 
progress, recently and amply shared by Mr. Grew, with 
one important difference. 

The governing authorities in Japan who dealt with 
Mr. Harris, in spite of their attempts to obstruct his pur- 
pose, really desired to establish relations with the West- 
ern powers, and the American Ambassador was fortu- 
nate enough to be rowing with the tide. But there is some 
element in the Japanese stubbornly opposed to any per- 
manent affiliations with the West. 

In 1542 the Jesuits and foreign traders were made 
welcome in Japan, only to be forcibly expelled in 1587. 
Then the Shogun lyeyasu, a progressive and far-sighted 
ruler, sought commercial relations with the Philippines 
and New Spain in 1598. He also sent for naval architects 
and skilled artisans of all sorts to instruct Japanese work- 
men in their crafts, opened his ports to Dutch and English 
traders and encouraged foreign missionaries to estab- 
lish schools. But his grandson lyemitsu clung to the be- 
lief that Japan was only for the Japanese. He forbade 
Japanese vessels to go abroad or his subjects to leave the 
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country, and those already beyond its borders were put 
to death on their return. “So long as the sun warms the 
earth,” he thundered, “let no Christian be so bold as to 
come to Japan.” 

In 1858 Townsend Harris negotiated the first treaty 
between Japan and any foreign power, which Japan rati- 
fied with the avowed object of “laying a foundation for 
securing the hegemony over all nations.” In 1932 the Jap- 
anese government began to drop its European advisers; 
the large commercial firms dismissed the foreign experts 
in their employ, saying their services were no longer 
needed, Japan could carry on alone; foreign teachers in 
the universities found that their contracts were not being 
renewed; foreign persoimel in the big mission hospitals 
were adroitly eliminated; English language newspapers 
were taken from their owners by means of forced sales ; 
and foreign clergymen were asked to leave their churches. 
Inexorably Japan was turning in upon itself again, mak- 
ing it as clear by act as lyemitsu did in words that once 
more the tide had swung, and during those years before 
the war the last American Ambassador pulled steadily 
against it. 

2 

To return to the Journal: Nothing could have been 
more inviting than the first glimpse Townsend Harris had 
of his new post when the San Jacinto dropped anchor in 
the harbor of Shimoda one August afternoon in 1856. 
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Square-sailed fishing sampans dotted the still blue waters 
and hemmed in by a circle of conical green hills was the 
town itself, a mere huddle of thatched houses following 
the shore sweep, like shaggy animals crouched at a water 
hole. 

The quiet beauty of the place was misleading, how- 
ever, and his difficulties with the Japanese authorities 
started before the American official had set foot on shore. 
Instead of the welcome he had rightfully expected from 
the Governors of Shimoda, they used every ruse at their 
command to delay the formal acceptance of his creden- 
tials until some scheme could be devised to rid the coun- 
try permanently of the foreigner’s unwelcome presence, 
with a fine disregard for treaty obligations. 

In this first encounter, as in later dealings with him, 
the Japanese gave way before the patience and determi- 
nation of the strange American who never once allowed 
discouragement or ill-health to float him over the shal- 
lows of their bad faith. So, when their prepared excuses 
were exhausted the Governors offered Mr. Harris a 
grudging recognition, a ramshackle temple to serve as 
office and residence as well, and set up within the tem- 
ple grounds a flag pole of the height he had carefully 
stipulated. 

A week after his arrival in Japan an oddly assorted 
group gathered at its base to witness a ceremony which 
was new to that inhospitable cotmtry. Mr. Harris with his 
Dutch interpreter Heuskens, some officers and men from 
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the San Jacinto, and a few minor Japanese oiEcials stood 
with bared heads while the first American flag rose slowly 
above the trees, and the surrounding hills echoed to the 
rolling thunder of a twenty-one gun salute from the war- 
ship in the harbor. 

What feelings of resentment and dismay the Japanese 
may have concealed behind their customary mask no one 
has ever heard, but we do know that the American ofil- 
cial’s pride at seeing the stars and stripes above his head 
was mixed with “grim reflections.” He was troubled 
too, because so momentous an event was not marked by 
greater circumstance and pomp, but whatever his mis- 
givings were about the future, the farsighted man was 
spared the knowledge of how short a time the flag would 
fly in that inhospitable country, and with what scant cere- 
mony the last one would come down. 

Before war had been declared on the morning of De- 
cember 8th, the American Embassy in Tokyo was taken 
over by the Japanese police. They swarmed into the Am- 
bassador’s residence, through the apartments and the 
Chancery in search of radios, demanding that the office 
safes be opened and their contents surrendered without 
delay. A column of black smoke from the barred door 
of the code room spread through the corridors, bringing 
several of the patrolling police to investigate. Something 
about that grimy, desperate-looking crew within, stirring 
their strange witches’ brew in metal wastebaskets must 
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have deterred them, for they moved on, choking, with- 
out any interference. 

High above all the confusion the stars and stripes 
spread out smartly in the breeze until a policeman, scan- 
ning the roof for radio antennae, caught sight of it and 
rapped out a brusque order to one of our Japanese em- 
ployees. 

“Take down that flag!” 

“I just put it up,” the man stammered. “They always 
keep it there till evening.” 

“Take it down, you fool,” the officer shouted, “and 
never put it up again. Americans are enemies. We are 
at war.” 

Reluctantly the man retraced his steps to the flag pole, 
loosened the ropes, and the bright colored bimting slipped 
down smoothly and lay coiled at his feet. The only wit- 
nesses to our emblem’s final and inglorious exit from the 
scene were the soldiers and police on guard, and a small 
group of frightened people from the near-by shops and 
houses who observed proceedings from a discreet dis- 
tance, while their radios blared out the tidings of a glori- 
ous Japanese victory at Pearl Harbor. 

3 

Mr. Harris devoted several pages in his Journal to ful- 
minations against the Japanese police. Arriving at his 
house from the San Jacinto, he found them already es- 
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tablished in his front rooms, prepared to stay indefinitely. 
In answer to his protests the Governor of Shimoda as- 
sured him that their presence was a necessary precaution 
for his safety, as the people in Shimoda were hostile and 
apt to do him harm. “A greater tissue of lies was never 
heard,” Mr. Harris retorted angrily. 

He was correct in thinking his every move was under 
strict surveillance. Police were present while he nego- 
tiated a convention with the Governors; police followed 
him on his walks about the country; they harried and 
questioned his servants and examined every purchase 
delivered to his house. After months of futile protest, 
Mr. Harris evidently exploded, as the Japanese account 
of his interview with the officials says the American “be- 
haved like a madman.” 

“I demanded the removal of the people who had been 
in my compound since my arrival. . . . Their presence 
made me in reality a prisoner and was a gross violation 
of the Treaty.” A firm hand was necessary in dealing 
with such people, Mr. Harris went on to say, they were 
“the greatest liars on earth.” 

The Japanese were alarmed because he shouted, waved 
his arms and stamped his feet, but the stiff homily he de- 
livered them on truthfulness fell on hard ground, like 
the proverbial mustard seed, and with the same lack of 
result. 

This national frailty never failed to outrage Mr. Har- 
ris, although there was more excuse for it in his time. As 
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an island tribe existing in strict isolation, the Japanese 
created their own code of ethics without the formative 
and healthy pressure of public opinion. Almost a cen- 
tury of association with other nations has made no appres* 
ciable difference in their attitude toward truth, however, 
and as I have remarked elsewhere, they have found no 
need for the word in their language as yet. 

Nor has the Japanese official mind matured since the 
first American Ambassador fumed against the petty re- 
strictions devised for his humiliation, as during the six 
months of his incarceration our last Ambassador was 
never free from the intrusive police. Day and night they 
prowled through the grounds and buildings of the Em- 
bassy, ignorant peasants, swollen with pride at this un- 
expected opportunity to bully high-ranking American of- 
ficials with whom, in normal times, they would not have 
come in contact. Members of the staff who had been 
ejected from their houses and taken refuge in the Chan- 
cery offices were powerless to prevent some bullet-headed 
oaf from marching into their improvised bedrooms with- 
out warning or apology. Every package delivered to the 
Embassy was examined at the gate and again in the po- 
lice office, its need and use explained by the infuriated 
owner before he was at liberty to claim it. Yet it was all 
carried out with farcical gestures of amenity. 

Whenever a slight earthquake shook Shimoda or one 
of the frequent thunderstorms circled the surrounding 
hills, the Governor’s representative arrived posthaste to 
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inquire if Mr. Harris had been inconvenienced or if his 
health had suffered. The attention was lost upon that dis- 
illusioned man who was not even amused by it, dismiss- 
ing it sourly as another “Japanese ruse.” 

On New Year’s morning 1942 , we Embassy internees 
were electrified when our chief oppressor, Kiyokawa, ap- 
peared in all the glory of a frock coat and ancient top 
hat. Flanked by his henchmen in their best staple fibre 
suits, he marched importantly past the Chancery and was 
greeted by a cheer from the army language students. 

“Happy New Year, Kiyokawa-san!” They shouted cor- 
dially. “We hope you trip and break your neck.” 

“Sank you, sank you, gent’emen!” Kiyokawa bowed 
and tipped his hat with a flourish. His knowledge of Eng- 
lish did not go much beyond: “You prisoner now. You 
obey me.” Pleased and flattered by this unexpected over- 
ture, he went on his way to wish the American Ambassa- 
dor a very happy New Year. 

“Well, I give up,” said one witness to this brief inter- 
change of civilities. “Where on earth would your jailer 
appear in a frock coat and silk hat to wish you the com- 
pliments of the season except in this cock-eyed country?” 

4 

Except on the rare occasions when a foreign vessel 
came into port, Mr. Harris had no associate of his own 
race but his interpreter, Heuskens. Considering the young 
man shared his house and was, for months on end, his 
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sole companion, we learn very little of him from the 
Journal beyond the fact that he was apt to let the stove 
go out on winter evenings. We also know that he “ran like 
a deer” to the lookout on Signal Hill whenever it was ru- 
mored that a feather of black smoke had been sighted on 
the horizon, so he was lonely too. Mr. Harris would fol- 
low at a more decorous pace, and together they would 
stand on the hill straining their eyes for a sight of the 
ship that meant letters, news from home and the com- 
radeship of their own kind. Not until darkness had put 
an end to their hopes did they return in silence through 
the shadowed lanes to the house, where Mr. Harris would 
take out his Journal to remark: ... “I am more iso- 
lated than any American official in any part of the world.” 

Mr. Harris had no friends among the Japanese, who 
were not only forbidden to call upon him, but dared not 
return his greetings when he met them abroad. He be- 
lieved their attitude arose from fear rather than enmity, 
but his ostracism preyed on his mind and undermined his 
health. He dwelt so scrupulously upon the virtues of the 
plain people that one is inclined to believe he found them, 
as many have before and since, more estimable than 
likeable as a race. He granted them the qualities of pa- 
tience, frugality, loyalty and obedience, hut as a choleric 
old Englishman once exclaimed: “Damn it, madam, who 
falls in love with attributes?” 

When he had been in Japan almost a year, the law 
forbidding natives to enter the dwelling of a foreigner 
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was rescinded. The Governors of Shimoda accepted his 
invitation to a “feast of foreign foods,” and his pleasure 
at this rather dubious boon was pathetic. The guests ar- 
rived with their customary retinue and “without hesita- 
tion showed their approval by their eating.” And by their 
drinking too, he might have added, as they consumed 
large quantities of punch, brandy, whiskey, cherry- 
bounce, champagne, cordials, and “showed themselves 
to be of a most genial temper,” as well they might. 

Incidentally, they also showed themselves to be far 
more proficient potmen than this present generation of 
Japanese officials, who grow blear-eyed and confused 
after a drink or two, forfeiting the dignity lent by their 
natural gravity and restraint. 

After a ten-year residence in their country which won 
him the respect and confidence of the Japanese, the last 
American Ambassador spent his final six months among 
them incommunicado. During that time neither his for- 
eign nor his Japanese friends were permitted to approach 
him, and his rare trips outside the compound were made 
under guard. 

When the Dutch Minister died — a forlorn death as 
prisoner in a coimtry where he had served with honor for 
many years — the American Ambassador asked permis- 
sion to pay his last respects to a colleague. After one flat 
refusal and a long debate, the request was granted, but 
only upon condition that he spoke to no one at the funeral 
to which he went accompanied by police. 
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Although the Swiss Government took charge of Amer- 
ican affairs soon after the outbreak of war, it was a week 
before their Minister in Tokyo gained entrance to the 
American Embassy, and Mr. Grew could communicate 
with his own government. Those eight days had been te- 
dious and everyone hurried out cheering at sight of the 
Swiss Legation car, thinking we would hear some news at 
last. But the police were ahead of us and we arrived to 
find our sole link with the outside world surrounded by 
our jailers. The Minister might speak to the American 
Ambassador only, they announced, and the disgusted dip- 
lomat was led off by the ubiquitous Kiyokawa and his 
minions. These incidents were trivial enough, just an- 
other annoyance added to the mounting score, but they 
raised the grim spectre that haunted us persistently. 

If the Japanese subjected the Ambassador to such treat- 
ment, how were our other nationals faring at their hands? 
We knew their habitual control covered a sort of imbe- 
cile ferocity, and what might be the fate of the American 
correspondents, the bankers, business men and mission- 
aries in their power did not bear thinking of. 

5 

After a whole year of false hopes and disappointments, 
Heuskens arrived breathless from Signal Hill to report 
an American man of war on the horizon. The happiness 
this “joyful news” gave Mr. Harris was shared years 
later by his interned compatriots when two of Doolittle’s 
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raiders appeared suddenly in the clear noonday sky. 

Their coming was timed perfectly. Something was 
needed to drag our spirits from the depths to which they 
had been plunged by the most recent breakdown in nego- 
tiations for our exchange. As with Townsend Harris, our 
hopes had been raised so often in the preceding months 
that each setback left our morale at lower ebb, and this 
time, although it had not been actually expressed, we 
faced the possibility of remaining in Japan throughout 
the war, and the whole compound was wrapped in gloom. 

An air raid drill had been scheduled by the Japanese 
for that particular day, so when the sirens bawled on all 
sides, no one paid the slightest heed. But an hysterical in- 
sistency about their brays, matched by the panic among 
the police, who ran in circles shouting orders above the 
din as they strapped on tin helmets, caught our attention. 
With one accord we rushed to the roof — more like stam- 
peding cattle than like deer — arriving in time to see a 
mass of smoke and flame rise suddenly above the inter- 
vening acres of gray slate, and two bombers speed across 
the sky in opposite directions pursued by flashes and 
white puiFs that sometimes caught and hid them from 
sight. 

“Those aren’t Japanese planes,” somebody shouted. 
“They’re ours. They’re ours!” 

“It’s real antiaircraft fire too. Watch the bursts.” 

“Now you yellow bellied bastards, you’ve asked for it, 
let’s see if you can take it!” 
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One bomber plunged suddenly through the ragged 
fringe of smoke and flame. “Oh God, don’t let them get 
him,” a voice pleaded. Below the line of fire the plane 
again leveled off, swung smoothly past the balloon bar- 
rage, over the open sea and out of sight, we hoped and 
prayed, to safety. 

It was over before the police arrived to order us be- 
low, and while we crowded down the stairs in a gale of 
excited conjecture, they locked all doors leading to the 
roof and tore the handles off. But that one glimpse had 
lifted the pall hanging over us and the buildings rang 
with talk and laughter; feet clattered up and downstairs; 
doors opened to emit snatches of idiotic song — the kind 
of nonsense people sing when they are happy. The planes 
were like a message straight from home to each of us, 
stiffening our courage, bringing us new hope and some- 
thing to look forward to — the day they would return. 

Next morning the police sent Mr. Grew a solemn warn- 
ing. Should this outrage occur again, they said, light and 
water would be turned off in all buildings where Ameri- 
cans were interned, and no food would be supplied to 
them. 

6 

The American warship also brought good fortune, as 
long overdue as his mail, to Townsend Harris. While it 
was still in harbor he learned that success had crowned 
his year of patient labor; the Japanese had accepted and 
signed the convention; they also had granted his request 
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to go to Yedo (Tokyo) and present to the Shogun in pri- 
vate audience the letter which President Pierce had writ- 
ten him two years before. 

In spite of the pitfalls they had laid for him and their 
consistent attempts to block his purpose, once the Japa- 
nese authorities had capitulated, they received the first 
foreign diplomat accredited to their country with all pos- 
sible ceremony and respect. His palanquin was escorted 
from Shimoda to the Shogun’s palace in Yedo by three 
hundred and fifty henchmen clad in special costumes 
showing the coat of arms of the United States, and the 
sight of the American flag borne at the head of the pro- 
cession gave Mr. Harris “a fine flow of spirits.” 

At the capital, the populace lined the streets to do 
him honor, receiving him in awestruck silence. Only 
those above a certain rank were allowed to salute him, 
and all lesser beings prostrated themselves with lowered 
eyes. 

He was permitted to greet the Shogun standing, while 
rows of courtiers knelt with their faces pressed to the 
floor, and present him with a letter from the President of 
the United States. It hailed the Shogun as a “great and 
good friend,” urged closer friendship between the two 
coimtries and ended with the pious hope that God might 
have the Shogun in His safe and holy keeping. The sig- 
nature was Franklin Pierce. 

After an impressive pause the Shogun expressed pleas- 
ure at receiving an embassy from a distant country, and 
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finished the address by proclaiming: “This intercourse 
ivill be continued forever.” 

But he was wrong. Just eighty-four years later to the 
day the last communication was sent to the Emperor of 
Japan by a President whose first name also was Frank- 
lin. Its message was as different from the first as the man- 
ner of its presentation. 

President Pierce’s letter traveled to Japan in the lock- 
box with the Ambassador’s credentials, where it remained 
for two years before its delivery on December 7, 1857. 

President Roosevelt’s missive came by wireless and 
was presented by the American Ambassador the same 
day it was dispatched — December 7, 1941. It reached 
the Embassy on Sunday evening, when the night shift 
was on duty in the code room. Its length and the triple 
priority mark made them send out a cryptic message that 
brought code clerks who were off duty back from near-by 
resorts, out of their beds, or from the moving pictures. 
Lights flashed on behind darkened windows in the Chan- 
cery as staff members hurried in, and the Ambassador 
waited for the message to emerge from the maze of pre- 
posterous word-groups. 

An urgent request for a private audience with the Em- 
peror was relayed through the Foreign Office, but this 
time it was refused, and the Foreign Minister agreed to 
receive the American Ambassador, providing he did not 
arrive after midnight. 

It was close to that, however, when the last mutilations 
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had been solved and a clean copy of the President’s mes- 
sage prepared for the Ambassador to deliver. No retain- 
ers in ceremonial robes escorted the last message to its 
destination while the Tokyo populace bowed to the 
ground. Few of the belated stragglers returning to their 
homes through the darkened streets were conscious of 
the Ford coupe rushing past them with dimmed lights; 
even fewer dreamed that it carried their last and only 
chance of avoiding another and more disastrous war. 

“Almost a century ago,” Mr. Roosevelt called to mind, “the 
President of the United States addressed to the Emperor of 
Japan a message extending an ojffer of friendship of the people 
of the United States to the people of Japan. That ojffer was ac- 
cepted. . . . 

“Only in situations of extraordinary importance to our two 
countries need I address to Your Majesty messages on matters of 
state. I feel I should now so address you because of the deep and 
far-reaching emergency which appears to be in formation. . . . 

“I address myself to your Majesty so that Your Majesty may, 
as I am doing, give thought in this definite emergency to ways 
of dispelling the dark clouds. I am confident that both of us, for 
the sake of the peoples not only of our own great countries but 
for the sake of humanity in neighboring territories, have a sacred 
duty to restore traditional amity and prevent further death and 
destruction in the world.” 

A reply to this appeal was received the next morning 
at Pearl Harbor. 
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FIeRE is an absorbing and intimate 
record of the fourteen years which an 
American woman spent in Japan as an 
agent of the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion. During that period of time Carol 
Bache lived with and made an intensive 
study of the common people of the Land 
of the Rising Sun-their way of life, 
their habits, their attitudes. And during 
that time her reports came back to this 
country to be filed away by G-2. Hers 
was -in effect -a task of non-military 
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With scalpel-like directness, a wom- 
an’s sharp perception and sensitiveness 
to her surroundings have cut through 
the surface realities of daily life among 
the Japanese to a revelation of their 
inscrutable character. There is humor 
here and drama, and there is a subtle 
picture of the grave threat which lurked 
beneath the colorful exterior. This 
recounting of her many strange and 
fascinating experiences is an outgrowth 
of the author’s desire to find-in her sur- 
vey of their sum total-the secret heart 
of the country in which she worked. 
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